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Send  for  these  Programs  on  Dental  Health  and  Good  Grooming,  They  can 
be  of  great  importance  to  your  students— to  their  successful  future. 

ONE  OF  THE  finest  Contributions  to  modern 
teaching  has  been  the  emphasis  placed  on 
physical  fitness  and  personal  grooming  by  so 
many  instructors.  And  in  trying  times  like  these, 
especially,  such  training  is  of  invaluable  aid  in 
keeping  self-confidence  and  morale  at  a  high  level. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  today,  effective  pro¬ 
grams  on  health  and  hygiene  in  elementary  grades 
and  in  high  school  and  college  curricula  are  help¬ 
ing  to  build  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the  next 
generation.  Our  educational  material  on  dental 
health  and  personal  hygiene  has  proved  valuable 
in  presenting  these  important  programs. 

Note  the  groups  listed.  If  you  teach  any  similar 
classes,  our  graphic  colored  wall  charts,  teaching 
pamphlets  and  student  material  arc  all  available 
to  you  free.  And  we  feel  sure  that  you,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  teachers,  will  find  them  capable 
assistants  in  rounding  out  a  perfect  program. 

Use  the  Coupon  below  to  specify  the  material  you  wish.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  FREEI 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  CLASSES 

SCHOOL  NURSES  AND  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSES  IN 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Home  Economics 
Hygiene 

Commercial  Subjects 
Vocational  Guidance 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Department  ST  242,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following  free  visual  material:  {Check  items  wanted) 


(For  High  School 
or  Collogo) 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  if. 


PERSONAL  GROOMING 


grodo) 


'Why  Do  Teeth  Ache.’”  wall  chart 


"Perspiring  is  Healthful,  but”  wall  chart 
Mum  samples 

Student  leaflets  and  Good  Grooming  Guides 

Grooming  for  the  Job  wall  charts 

(/or  vocational  classes) 


Qass  Hygiene  Checkup  Record  and 
Certificate  of  Award  for  Dental  Care  ... 

(Grades  One  throuih  Six) 


Name  of  school  or  college 


Name 


(Where  you  teach) 


School  Street  Address 


{Check):  Elementary?. 
Subject  Taught . 


College? 


Other?. 


Number  of  Classes  I  teach 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  one  class:  Girls 
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under  an 

iIiitomatk;  Electmi;  Biahiket 

This  is  the  blanket  that  keeps  you  warm.  Lighter  in 
weight,  it  gives  more  warmth  than  any  covering  you’ve 
ever  used.  Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  changing  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  room.  You  relax:  you  enjoy  a  sound  sleep 
and  you  w'ake  refreshed.  .  .  .  The  soft,  thick  nap  completely 
covers  and  conceals  the  heating  wires  woven  throughout, 
making  the  blanket  soft  and  pliant.  Weighs  only  five  and 
three-cjuarter  pounds.  Choice  of  five  attractive  colors.  Priced 
at  $36.25  including  excise  tax. 


PVBLIC  MSERVICE 

*  BUY  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  BONDS  OR  STAMPS  * 

_ A-8788 


New 

An  elementary  course  usable  in 
all  types  and  kinds  of  schools 
...  A  lively  presentation  of  lan¬ 
guage  techniques  in  connection 
with  lifelike  activities  .  .  . 
Plenty  of  test,  practice,  and  re¬ 
view  material. 

Johnson  and  Others 

OUR  LANGUAGE 

For  more  information  write  to  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

1867-.  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  — 1942 


New  Jersey  Teachers 
On  N.E.  A.Coiiimittees 

Fifty-four  New  Jersey  teachers  are 
actively  serving  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  by  their  member¬ 
ship  on  its  various  committees.  The 
list  is  as  follows: 

Academic  Freedom — 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Clippinckr.  Vinrlaml; 
H.  P.  Collins,  Trenton;  Clifton  N. 
Marshall,  Montclair;  Stanley  H.  Roi.fk, 
Newark;  I^hman  C.  Shucart,  Elizabeth; 
Edna  White,  Jersey  City. 

Cooperatives — 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Bainbridce.  Hamilton 


Mrs.  a.  VntciNiA  Adams,  Vineland. 
Credit  Unions— 


Elizabeth  R.  Cowperthwait,  Medford; 
C.  G.  Gudmdnson,  Roselle  Park;  William 
A.  Kincaid,  Summit;  R.  Robert  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Jersey  City;  Florence  Stauffer. 
Perth  Amboy. 

Equal  Opportunity — 

Mrs.  a.  VnictNiA  Adams,  Vineland;  Eliza¬ 
beth  R.  Dilks,  Gayton;  Ethel  M.  Orb. 
Montclair;  Merrill  Paine,  Elizabeth; 
Lena  Porreca,  Hackensack;  Katherine 
L.  Smith,  Woodbury. 

International  Relations — 

Jennie  M.  Haver.  Clinton;  C.  B.  Klein- 
eelter,  Trenton;  Grace  Koerner.  Maple¬ 
wood;  Lida  A.  Lavers.  East  Orange; 
Mason  A.  Stratton,  Atlantic  City. 
Legislative  Commiaaion — 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth;  Lelia 

O.  Brown.  Newark;  Joseph  L.  Bustard. 
Roselle;  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Trenton; 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Trenton;  Leon 
N.  Neui.en,  Camden;  Lester  A.  Rodes. 
South  River;  Charles  J.  Strahan,  Tren¬ 
ton. 

National  Council  on  Teacher 
Retirement  of  the  N.F.A. — 

Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken. 

Necrology — 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Wood.  Ventnor. 

Office  of  Education — 

John  H.  Bosshart.  South  Orange;  Kn 
WARD  R.  O’Brien,  Elizabeth;  Fi-ovn  A 
Potter,  Egg  Harbor;  Margaret  N.  Tai.- 
ROT.  Trenton. 

Resolutions — 

Juliet  M.  Roche,  Jersey  Citv. 

Tax  Education  and  School  Finance — 
Rat  E.  Cheney,  Elizabeth;  W.  L.  Fim.En. 
.Audubon;  Harry  S.  Hill.  Trenton;  Fer¬ 
dinand  Kertes.  Perth  Amboy;  Winton  J. 
White.  Englewood. 

Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification — 
Wn.i.ARD  B.  Matthews.  Ocean  City:  .Toiin 

P.  Milligan.  Jersey  City;  Clarence  E. 
Partch.  New  Brunswick:  Richari)  R.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Trenton;  John  A.  Spargo.  Niilley. 

Tenure — 

Florence  M.  Dickinson.  Camden:  Hab 
'  VEY  K.  Garrison.  Bridgeton;  Jhi.iet  M. 
Roche,  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Wooil 
Wntnor, 


NEA  Membership 

The  NEA’s  mid-vear  membership  re¬ 
port  shows  New  Jersey  ahead  of  last 
year  in  NEA  membership,  hut  still 
1,412  members  short  of  the  goal  that 
has  been  set  for  1941-42.  Among  the 
100%  communities  thus  far  are 
Northfield.  Glen  Rock.  Palmvra.  Pember¬ 
ton.  Cedar  Grove.  Livingston.  Pitman.  Hope- 
well,  Helmetta.  Asbury  Park.  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship,  Belmar,  Fair  Haven.  Manasquan.  T.in- 
coln  Park.  Bemardsvflle.  Franklin,  and  New 
Providence. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


What  Can  We  Do? 


President’s 

Message 


By  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 

With  our  country  at  war,  the  desire  to  be  of  direct 
service  Alls  each  of  us.  Wake  Island,  Manila  make  that 
desire  a  hard  lump  that  catches  in  our  throats. 

But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  service  necessary  to 
war  is  of  the  Colin  Kelly  variety.  Most  of  us  will  And 
our  war  jobs  Just  as  unromantir,  just  as  unexciting  as  our 
pre-war  jobs.  They  will  be  harder  and  longer,  hut  we 
shall  not  mind — much.  Of  Mr.  Churchill’s  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears,  we  shall  be  most  familiar  with  the  second. 

The  Arst  responsibility  of 
any  teacher  in  times  like 
these  must  be  the  pupils  in 
her  care.  Above  all  she  must 
protect  those  children  should 
the  war  come  to  this  country. 

Few  of  us  now  expect  air 
raids  and  bombs,  but  after 
Pearl  Harbor  we  know  they 
are  possible,  and  we  in  New 
Jersey  are  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  and  exposed.  Hence 
we  must  neglect  no  precau¬ 
tion  that  will  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  our  children 
should  the  bombs  falL 

The  air  raid  precautions 
contained  in  last  month’s 
Review  are  still  the  orders. 

It  probably  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  they  are  orders 
— not  advice  or  suggestions. 

Our  second  job  is  the 
maintenance  of  education  at 
the  highest  possible  leveb. 

I'hat  does  not  mean  that  there 
will  not  be  modiAcations  of 
pre-war  practices.  These  are 
inevitable.  Teacher-shortages 
are  already  evident  in  some 
Aelds.  With  some  of  our 
activities,  priorities  will  in¬ 
terfere.  Place  must  be  made  for  war-time  instructional 
needs.  Nevertheless  we  must  Aght  if  necessary  for  the 
educational  essentials, — and  these  essentials  should  be 
interpreted  broadly. 

To  the  services  we  maintain,  we  shall  have  to  add  new 
services  and  expand  others.  Already  suggested  are  reme¬ 
dial  education  for  men  rejected  by  the  draft  for  insuffi¬ 
cient  schooling;  the  establishment  of  more  nursery 
schools  as  more  and  more  women  are  called  into  industry ; 
speciAc  education  to  promote  food  conservation  and  in¬ 
creased  food  production;  and  increased  emphasis  on 
nutrition  and  health. 


These  are,  so  to  speak,  our  natural,  normal  functions 
in  this  time  of  emergency.  But  we  can — if  we  will — 
render  great  service  in  another  held-  that  of  civilian 
morale.  Not  only  do  our  pupils  constitute  one-Afth  of  the 
population;  directly  or  through  them  we  can  reach  into 
the  vast  majority  of  homes  which  make  our  nation.  No 
other  group  has  such  a  direct,  personal  contact. 

Here  we  can  promote  the  sale  of  defense  bonds.  We 
can  create  understanding  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war — priorities,  the  need  for  waste 
paper  and  scrap  iron,  the  new  and  higher  taxes.  We  can 
help  national  unity  by  pro¬ 
moting  respect  for  all  races, 
and  creeds— the  minorities 
to  whom  our  Democracy 
promises  so  much  and  some¬ 
times  gives  so  little.  We  can 
help  our  people  avoid  the 
fear,  hysteria  and  hatred 
which  the  emotional  tensions 
of  war  encourage. 

These  are  tremendous 
tasks  which  challenge  us  as 
teachers.  They  are  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  which  no  other 
group  is  so  well  equipped 
to  carry  out.  They  are  our 
natural  role  in  this  emer¬ 
gency — as  important  if  not  so 
spectacular  as  the  heroic 
sacriAce  we  dream  about. 

In  addition  there  re¬ 
mains  to  each  of  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  personal  serv¬ 
ice  outside  of  school.  Many 
perhaps  have  not  volunteered 
for  such  service  through  our 
local  defense  councils.  Red 
Cross  or  other  agencies.  We 
feel  that  they  should  come 
to  us;  that  they  should  know 
that  we  are  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  render  any  service. 
We  are  assured,  however,  that  the  local  defense  needs 
are  great,  and  that  local  councils  do  need — and  need 
badly — many  volunteers.  1  hope  that  every  teacher  will 
actually  offer  his  or  her  services  to  the  local  defense  group. 

In  this  time  of  emergency,  your  Association  has 
pledged  its  every  effort  to  support  the  authorities  of  our 
State  and  Nation  in  the  winning  of  this  war.  It  has  already 
purchased  a  $1,000  Defense  Bond;  we  shall  watch  eagerly 
for  other  opportunities  to  aid.  Its  greatest  value,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  be  its  contribution  toward  maintaining 
our  educational  standards.  As  with  the  individual  teacher 
that  is  its  prime  duty,  its  prime  responsibility. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


Decenber  19U1 


Dear  Mr.  Strahant 

The  President  has  asked  ae  to  socpress 
his  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit  shlch 
prosqpt^  TOUT  organisation's  offer  of  service 
during  the  present  energency. 

lour  group  can  best  serve  the  nation 
today  by  uorking  in  close  cooperation  nith 
your  local  and  state  Defense  Councils. 


Sincerely, 


Wayne 
Special  Assistant 
to  the  President. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Strahan 
Executive  Cleric,  New  Jersey 
Education  Association 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Governor  Suggests  Installments 
For  1943  Pension  Certification 


aiithori/e<i  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  out  of  the 
receipts  of  license  fees,  whether  vehicular 
or  driver,  the  sum  certified  as  due  and  pay¬ 
able  to  that  fund  on  July  first,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three. 

2.  The  amount  due,  as  certified  above, 
shall  he  payable  by  the  Treasurer  of  this 
State  in  equal  annual  installments  over  a 
period  of  five  years  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually, 
shall  be  payable  to  said  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  on  the  principal  sum  due 
or  any  unpaid  installment  thereof  payable 
out  of  said  license  fees. 

3.  The  payment  of  moneys  above  provided 
for  shall  be  made  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  to  the  contrary. 


Would  Take  Railroad  Taxes 
for  General  Fund  and  Give 
Teachers  Five  Annual  Pay¬ 
ments  from  Motor  V' chicle 
License  Fees 

Specific  bills  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  1943  Pension  Appropria¬ 
tion  in  five  yearly  installments  out  of 
motor  vehicle  license  fees  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  1942  Legislature  by  Governor 
Charles  Edison  as  part  of  his  budget 
message.  The  Governor  recommends 
the  transfer  to  Free  Treasury  Funds  of 
the  $5,989,44.5  in  railroad  taxes  which 
would  nortnally  l»e  used  for  this  pay¬ 
ment. 

First  class  railroad  taxes  of  $12,000,- 
000  are  anticipated  for  1942.  From 
these  the  usual  ^2  of  A%  of  assessed 
valuations,  or  $1,0,50,000,  w  ill  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  general  funds.  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  $10,950,000  for  ed¬ 
ucational  accounts.  Sundry  income  of 
the  State  Department  and  State  Institu¬ 
tions  brings  this  up  to  $11,634,300. 


The  Governor's  plan  to  transfer  the 
Pension  Fund's  $5,989,445  to  Free 
I  reasury  Funds  would  leave  $5,044,855 
fur  the  other  educational  accounts. 
Budget  recommendations  for  these  ac¬ 
counts  total  $5,306,248.23,  including  a 
small  pay  ment  to  the  Pension  F und. 

Traditional  appropriations  fur  state 
educational  functions  are,  in  general, 
maintained  with  slight  changes.  The 
accompany  ing  table  compares  the  1942 
appropriations  with  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  1943. 

Commenting  on  his  proposed  trans¬ 
fer  of  railroad  funds  to  general  uses 
und  the  payment  to  the  Fund  on  an  in¬ 
stallment  basis.  Governor  Edison  com¬ 
ments  that  the  Fund  “will  not  be  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  the  postponement  of  this 
cash  payment,  since  the  State  Has  paid 
<m  account  of  previous  commitments  a 
sum  in  excess  of  $8,(XK),0(X)  during  the 
present  month.” 

The  text  of  the  proposed  bill  on  the 
transfer  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Treasurer  t>f  this  Slate  is  hereby 


A  second  bill  authorizes  the  transfer 
to  the  (General  State  Fund  of  the 
amount  otherwise  due  the  Fund  from 
railroad  taxes.  It  provides  that 
This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  but 
only  if  another  act  now  pending  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  entitled  “An  act  authorizing  the 
Treasurer  of  this  State  to  pay  to  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  F'und  out  of  the 
proceerls  derived  from  license  fees,  whether 
vehicular  or  driver,  the  sum  certified  as  due 
anti  payable  July  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hunilreil  anti  forty-three,’’  shall  become  a  law. 


For  Soldier-Teachers 

Additional  legislation  to  protect  the 
status  of  teachers  during  military  serv¬ 
ice  will  probably  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  Association.  The 
actual  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  War  and  the  inevitable  extension 
of  such  military  service  beyond  the 
year  or  year  and  a  half  originally  con¬ 
templated  seems  to  make  such  legisla¬ 
tion  desirable. 

While  the  legislation  itself  has  not 
yet  been  drafted,  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  discussed  and  given 
general  approval  by  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Committees: 

(1)  For  non-tenure  teachers  the 
time  employed  prior  to  military  service 
should  be  counted  toward  their  tenure 
w  hen  they  return  to  the  same  district. 

(2)  Service  before  and  after  mili¬ 
tary  service  should  be  counted  toward 
teaching  certificates  which  require  a 
given  number  of  years  of  “consecutive, 
successful  experience”. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Pension  Fund 
who  do  not  themselves  pay  into  the 
Fund  or  for  whom  their  boards  do  not 
pay  should  be  permitted  to  make  up 
their  contributions  when  and  if  they 
return  to  teaching  after  military  serv¬ 
ice,  so  that  they  would  not  be  subject 
to  an  increased  rate  as  new  entrants. 


The  Governor’s  Educational  Budget 

Appropriated 

1942 

Recommended 

1943 

E-1  State  Board  of  Regents . 

$1,399,535.00 

$1,519,429.00 

E-2  Commissioner  of  Education . 

278,935.64* 

180,692.00 

E-2  Academic  Certificate  Fund . 

6,630.00 

6,535.00 

E-3  County  Superintendents . 

E-4  Evening  Schools  for  Foreign  Born 

105,000.00 

105,000.00 

Residents . 

7,500.00 

15,000.00 

E-5  Industrial  Education . 

E-0  Manual  Training  &  Industrial  School 

769,000.00 

769,000.00 

for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentow  n . . 

231,125.00 

228,775.00 

E-7  School  for  the  Deaf . 

321,350.00 

330,610.00 

E-8  State  Board  of  Education . 

27,900.00 

27,900.00 

E-9  State  Board  of  Examiners . 

5,830.00 

5,890.00 

E-10  State  Teachers  College,  Glassboro. . . . 

148,238.84 

149,402.84 

E-11  State  Teachers  College,  Jerse>  City. . 
E-12  State  Teachers  College,  Newark  .... 

177,188.50 

174,490.00 

235,019.53 

238,037.53 

E-13  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson. . . . 

113,905.00 

113,190.00 

E-14  State  Teachers  College.  Montclair  . .  . 

387,492.00 

390,151.66 

E-15  State  Teachers  College.  Trenton  .... 

475,237.29 

472,822.00 

E-16  Teachers’  Libraries . 

E-17  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund-  Pension 

400.00 

400.00 

and  Annuity  Fund . 

5,820.00 

5,820.00 

E-1 8  Vocational  Schools . 

453,047.63 

457,047.63 

E-19  Teachers’  Pension  ami  Annuity  Fund 

255,461.94 

176,055.57 

$5,404,616.37 

$5,366,248.23 

*  Includes  special  appropriation  of  $97,065.64  for  education  of  crippled  children. 
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Ask  Teacher  Support 
In  Salvage  Drive 

Teachers  have  been  asked  lo  cooper¬ 
ate  in  a  state-wide  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  salvage  of  waste  paper,  old 
rags,  scrap  metal  and  old  rubber.  The 
need  for  these  things  in  the  national 
war  program  is  acute. 

President  Lelia  O.  Brow  n  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Salvage  Committee, 
through  which  local  salvage  commit¬ 
tees  are  being  organized  to  cooperate 
with  local  defense  councils.  At  the 
present  time  teachers  are  asked  to  offer 
their  services  to  local  defense  councils 
and  stimulate,  wherever  possible,  the 
setting  up  of  local  salvage  committees. 

As  soon  as  these  have  been  set  up, 
it  is  hoped  to  carry  the  campaign 
into  every  home  in  New’  Jersey,  and 
the  teachers  are  counted  upon  to  co¬ 
operate  in  doing  so. 

Teachers  have  also  been  asked  to 
promote  greater  understanding  of  the 
acute  rubber  shortage,  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  cooperate  willingly  in  the  strict 
priorities  which  have  been  imposed. 
At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  va¬ 
rious  organizations  in  New  Brunsw  ick, 
Robert  Johnson  stressed  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  years  before  other  sources 
can  supply  either  real  or  synthetic 
rubber  to  take  the  place  of  that  now 
cut  off  by  the  war. 


Purchaae  Bond 

The  Association  has  purchased  from 
its  cash  reserve  funds  a  Sl.OtK)  Defense 
Bond.  ' 


Committee  Changes 

Lowell  F.  Johnson  of  Dunellen  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Association's 
Legislative  Committee  to  replace  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Sickles  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  James  Lynch  of  South  River 
will  replace  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policies  Committee. 

Herman  M.  Foss  of  Trenton  has 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Clarifying  the  Constitution.  He 
replaces  Dr.  Robert  Lowenstein  of 
Newark,  who  was  unable  to  accept  re¬ 
appointment. 


Welfare  Meeting 

The  Association’s  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  at  the  Association  Head¬ 
quarters,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton, 
on  Monday,  February  9.  Teachers  w  ho 
wish  to  bring  problems  before  that 
Committee  may  do  so  at  7:30  P.  M. 


Mattie  Doremus  Heads  Committee 


The  “Teachers’  Own”  Mattie  S. 
Doremus  is  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Education  this  year. 
Miss  Doremus,  who  has  represented 
Passaic  County  in  the  Legislature  for 
several  years,  is  a  former  officer  of  the 
Association  and  has  been  active  in  sup¬ 
port  of  sound  educational  legislation 
during  her  entire  career  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Among  the  bills  to  her  credit  last 
year  were  the  minimum  salary  bill,  the 
vocational  tenure  bill,  and  the  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  or  marital  status.  She  was  also  very 
active  in  promoting  the  votes  of  fellow 
assemblymen  for  bills  affecting  the 
status  of  the  pension  fund. 

With  Miss  Doremus  on  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee  are  Olive  C.  San¬ 
ford  (R. — Essex),  A.  Matlack  Stack- 
house  (R. — Burlington),  Lillian  A. 
Mathis  (R. — Bergen),  and  Mildred  A. 
Preen  (D. — -Mercer). 

The  Senate  Education  Committee 
again  is  headed  by  Senator  Harry  H. 
HoUinshed  (R. — Sussex).  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Robert  C.  Hendrickson  (R. — 
Gloucester),  Bruce  A.  Wallace  (R. — 
Camdeh),  and  John  E.  Toolan  (D. — 
Middlesex ) . 

President  of  the  Senate  is  1.  Grant 
Scott  (R. — Cape  May);  Majority 
Leader  is  George  H.  Stanger  (R. — 
Cumberland);  the  Minority  Leader, 
Senator  Toolan. 

Heading  the  Assembly  as  Speaker  is 
John  E.  Boswell  (R. — Cape  May) ;  the 
Majority  Leader  is  Manheld  G.  Am- 
licke  (R. — Passaic),  the  Minority 
Leader,  Fred  W.  DeVoe  (D. — Middle¬ 
sex!  . 

Representing  the  Senate  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  Haydn 


Proctor  (R. — Monmouth),  Chairman; 
Lloyd  L.  Schroeder  (R. — Bergen) ; 
Senator  HoUinshed.  Wesley  L.  Lance 
(R. — Hunterdon),  and  Harry  Runyon 
(D. — Warren). 

From  the  Assembly  on  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  come  Jacob  S.  Glick- 
enhaus  (R. — Essex),  chairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hanna  (R. — Passaic),  John  G. 
Sholl  (R. — Gloucester),  Rocco  Palese 
( R. — Camden ) ,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Browne  (D. — Mercer). 


State  School  Faculties 
Will  Ask  for  Tenure 

A  bill  to  place  teachers  in  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  other  State 
schools  under  tenure  w  ill  be  introduced 
into  the  1942  Legislature,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  endorsement  of  the  State 
Association.  The  proposed  bill  has  been 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  TC 
faculties. 

It  follows  closely  the  language  of  the 
present  tenure  law,  except  that  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  “all  professors,  associate  pro¬ 
fessors,  assistant  professors,  instruc¬ 
tors,  supervisors,  •  registrars,  teachers 
and  other  persons  employed  in  a  teach¬ 
ing  capacity,  who  are  or  shall  hereafter 
be  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  any  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  or  Normal  School,  in  the 
New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  the 
New  Jersey  Manual  Training  and  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  or 
in  any  other  educational  institution.” 

Initial  hearings  on  charges  would  be 
before  the  employer,  either  the  State 
Board  or  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  statement  accompanying  the  bill 
indicates  that  these  are  the  only  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  State  School  system  for 
whom  no  tenure  provision  is  made,  and 
that  its  purpose  is  “to  give  teachers  irt 
such  colleges  and  institutions  the  same 
protection  provided  for  teachers  em* 
ployed  by  district  boards  of  education.’’ 
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F.  L.  Hipp  Will  Direct  Long-Time  Program 


New  Staff  Member 
Starts  Work  Feb.  1 

Frederick  L.  Hipp  has  been  selected 
as  the  director  of  the  Association’s 
Long-Time  Program  of  Educational 
Improvement.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Long- 
Time  Planning.  He  starts  work  on 
February  1. 

Mr.  Hipp  brings  to  the  Association 
wide  experience  in  exactly  the  type 
of  work  which  the  Long-Time  Pro¬ 
gram  calls  for.  He  comes  to  us  from 
The  Town  Hall.  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  for  which  he  has  been  organizing 
“Town  Meetings”  in  cities  throughout 
the  country.  He  served  for  two  years 
as  State  Forum  Counselor  for  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  School 
Superintendents  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  prior  to  that  was 
assigned  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  U.  S.  Indian  Schools  in  New 
Mexico  as  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hipp  has  had  school  experience 
as  social  studies  teacher  and  superin¬ 
tendent  in  McClure,  Ohio.  He  did 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Bowling 
'Green  State  University,  Ohio,  and  holds 
an  M.S.  and  D.Ed.  from  Syracuse. 
He  is  33  years  old.  and  married. 

The  new  member  of  the  Association 
staff  is  new  to  New  Jersey.  He  learned 
of  the  plan  through  the  press  when  it 
was  under  discussion  last  November, 
and  made  application  direct  to  the 
*chairman  of  the  Long-Time  Commit¬ 
tee.  While  he  was  a  stranger  to  all 
members  of  the  Long-Time  Planning 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  his  quali¬ 
fications  and  recommendations  from 
outside  the  state  made  him  the  choice 
from  a  lengthy  list  of  candidates. 

With  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hipp  the 
committee’s  program  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  in  earnest.  A  list  of  more 
than  1.000  teachers  to  participate  in 
the  initial  series  of  leadership  train¬ 
ing  meetings  has  already  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman.  A  list  of  places  for 
holding  such  meetings  is  now  under 
consideration. 

The  original  list  of  four  topics  to  be 
discussed  will  probably  be  revised 
somewhat,  in  view  of  the  war.  The 
committee  points  to  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  John  W. 
Studebaker  in  which  he  urges  “the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  public 
forums  as  a  means  of  intellectual  pre¬ 
paredness  for  winning  war  and  peace.” 


To  the  Teachers  of  New  Jersey, 
Fellow  Workers! 


Tanks  and  trucks,  planes  and  parachutes,  blimps  and 
bombs,  ships  and  submarines!  How  our  thinking  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  munitions  of  war,  on  material  things! 
Yet,  the  successful  use  of  these  instruments  depends  entirely 
on  a  non-material,  spiritual  element,  the  morale  of  civilian 
workers,  and  enlisted  men.  Courage,  fortitude,  love  of 
home,  faith  in  our  cause,  determination  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Democracy:  these  character  traits  and  ideals  are 
the  fundamental  elements  of  morale!  It  is  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  character  traits,  attitudes,  appreciations,  in 
school  and  at  home,  that  the  program  of  this  Committee 
is  concerned.  Now,  as  never  before,  this  program  is  de¬ 
manded.  Especially,  in  the  rush  of  the  war  effort,  we 
teachers  must  lead  in  repeatedly  focusing  attention  on  the 
principles  for  which  the  nation  is  fighting,  and  those  which 
shall  dominate  the  post-war  settlement.  We  believe  that 
every  teacher  in  New  Jersey  will  want  to  help  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  Urgently  we  need  the  aid  you  can  give.  More 
truly  than  ever  before,  this  is  our  educational  call  to  arms! 
Let’s  move  forward,  together! 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Long-Time  Planning. 


Frederick  L.  Hipp 


Art  Association  Becomes  Affiliate 
The  New  Jersey  Art  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  recognized  by  the 
State  Association  as  an  affiliated  group. 
Action  on  its  request  for  such  status 
had  been  held  up  for  several  months 
for  a  possible  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  affiliated  groups. 


Are  Completing  Plans 
For  Meeting  of  Locals 

Topics  for  discussion  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Local  Teachers  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  now  being  selected.  The 
response  of  local  groups  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  such  a  conference  has  been 
enthusiastic,  and  the  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Organizations  and  the  State  As¬ 
sociation,  as  joint  sponsors,  are  rap¬ 
idly  completing  detailed  plans. 

Among  the  topics  thus  far  suggested 
for  discussion  in  small  groups  meetings 
are  legal  decisions  affecting  incre¬ 
ments,  pension  finances,  the  program 
of  the  Long-Time  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee,  Public  Relations,  and  the  role  of 
teachers  in  defense. 

While  final  arrangements  for  date 
and  place  are  still  incomplete,  indi¬ 
cations  point  toward  Asbury  Park  for 
a  week-end  late  in  March  or  early  in 
April.  The  present  plan  calls  for  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  and  all  day  Saturday. 

Local  groups  have  been  asked  to 
send  two  or  more  delegates  to  the 
conference,  with  their  expenses  paid. 
It  is  hoped  to  keep  necessary  expenses 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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By  WALTER  EDGAR  WILSON 

Franklin  Township  is  located  about 
the  center  of  Hunterdon  County. 
It  is  one  of  the  townships  which 
produce  eggs,  chickens,  and  daily 
products  on  a  large  scale. 

Flemington,  the  county  seat,  is  the 
center  of  these  activities.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  famous  Flemington 
Auction  Market  is  situated.  This  mar¬ 
ket,  cooperatively  managed,  did  a  two 
million  dollar  business  last  year.  The 
important  factor,  however,  is  not  the 
amount  of  money  turned  over  to  the 
people,  but  the  influence  of  cooperation 
throughout  the  county  and  particularly 
in  our  township. 

Our  consolidated  school  was  built 
four  years  ago  in  the  cooperative  spirit. 
One  of  the  selling  points  for  the  new 
building  was  its  possible  use  as  a  Com¬ 
munity  Center. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
community  was  ready  for  a  leisure 
time  program. 

In  October  the  Poultry  Association 
meeting  was  being  held  at  the  school. 
Quite  a  few  young  people  were  present. 
Several  started  fooling  out  in  the  back 
of  the  school  where  500-watt  flood 
lights  lit  the  parked  cars.  The  water 
hose  was  nearby.  Someone  turned  on 
the  water,  squirting  it  about  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  meeting.  One  of  the  Board 
members  asked  the  group  to  be  a  little 
more  quiet.  As  the  meeting  was  about 
to  break  up,  a  loud  “pop”  was  heard, 
and  the  light  of  one  of  the  500-watt 
bulbs  was  extinguished  by  a  stream  of 
water. 

This  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back.  Cars  had  been  driven 
across  the  school  lawn,  ashes  piled  on 
the  front  steps,  a  bird  bath  stolen,  win¬ 
dows  broken.  And  now  the  bulb! 

At  the  next  board  meeting  a  discus¬ 
sion  took  place.  A  member  of  the 
board,  realizing  that  the  young  men  of 
the  community  were  trying  to  show 
their  feeling  toward  the  board  and 
school  authorities  for  not  opening  the 
school  for  recreation  purposes,  said  he 
believed  that  some  kind  of  program 
must  be  provided  for  the  group  and 
that  the  school  must  be  opened  to  them. 

The  Board  of  Education  met  with 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association  and 
interested  persons — thirty  in  all.  The 
problem  was  hashed  and  rehashed.  It 
was  decided  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  program,  and  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  County 
Superintendent  permitted  the  principal 
to  go  ahead  with  any  plans  he  deemed 
necessary. 

The  principal  had  heard  that  there 
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were  agencies  willing  and  able  to  aid  a 
community  in  its  recreation  problems. 
He  finally  found  himself  in  the  W.P.A. 
Recreation  Office  in  Flemington  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  supervisor,  A.  Parker  Ter- 
hune.  Mr.  Terhune  called  Thomas 
Carter,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  of  the 
county,  in  on  the  conference.  Some 
of  the  previous  history  of  Franklin 
Township  School,  its  hinterland,  and 
its  people  were  discussed.  Mr.  Ter¬ 
hune  then  suggested  a  possible  pro¬ 
gram.  The  principal  took  this  back  and 
discussed  it  with  his  teachers,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  P.  T.  A.  With  a  few 
changes  the  first  “Fun  for  the  Family 
Night”  was  on  its  way  for  the  fourth 
Monday  night  in  February. 

It  had  been  decided  that  a  group 
sing  w'ould  be  the  best  way  to  start;  to 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  simple  play 
games  in  which  all,  from  six  to  sixty, 
could  participate.  Several  of  these 
games  had  been  planned. 

All  the  games  were  played  with  in¬ 
expensive  materials;  all  we  needed 
were  the  people  and  the  desire  to  have 
fun.  Several  game  books  are  to  be 
found  in  any  county  or  town  library. 
Among  them  will  be  found  Bancroft’s 
“Games  for  Children”  in  which  is  an 
absorbing  chapter  on  relay  races. 

The  next  part  of  the  program  was 
called  the  Activities  and  Discussion 
Groups.  The  following  activities  were 
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prepared  for  those  interested:  Bridge 
(Contract),  Basketball,  for  both  girls 
and  boys.  Chair  Caning,  and  First  Aid. 

Since  there  had  b^n  a  basketball 
group  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
P.  0.  S.  of  A.,  these  boys  were  asked  to 
give  a  demonstration  game  during  this 
period.  Our  County  Home  Economics 
Extension  Supervisor  conducted  the 
Chair  Caning  group;  a  member  of  the 
community  played  the  piano  for  the 
group  sing,  and  conducted  the  Bridge 
group;  the  principal,  who  had  just 
completed  a  First  Aid  Course  for  In¬ 
structors  led  the  First  Aid  group.  We 
were  trying  to  procure  community 
leaders.  They  were  at  a  premium  and 
difficult  to  find. 

However,  at  this  first  meeting,  the 
groups  were  asked  whether  they  were 
enjoying  themselves  and  what  other 
activities  they  wanted.  The  younger 
boys  wanted  Modeling.  We  found  a 
high  school  junior  whose  hobby  was 
building  Model  Airplanes,  to  take  this 
group.  The  girls  both  in  grammar  and 
high  school  wanted  to  play  Basketball. 
One  of  our  teachers  acted  as  their 
leader  and  coach.  Later,  we  found 
there  was  still  a  younger  group  of  boys 
and  girls  who  could  not  participate  in 
any  of  the  other  activities.  This  group 
of  young  children  needed  something  to 
do.  The  wife  of  the  Methodist  Minister 
took  them  into  a  separate  room  for 
games. 

The  Activity  and  Discussion  Period 
lasted  an  hour.  Then  came  a  general 
assembly,  with  demonstrations  of  First 
Aid  and  motion  pictures.  Following 
this,  the  P.  T.  A.  served  refreshments 
and  the  first  “Fun  for  the  Family”  was 
over.  Another  had  been  planned  for 
the  fourth  Monday  evening  in  the 
month. 

About  150  people  came  to  our  first 
Fun  Night  and  about  150  the  second 
night. 

From  contact  with  the  group  and  as 
an  outgrowth  of  their  interest.  Roller 
Skating  piarties  were  organized  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Minister 
and  the  principal.  These  occurred  on 
the  average  of  every  two  weeks.  Over 
2(K)  attended  our  third  program. 

We  now  had  seven  activity  groups 
and  four  sponsoring  groups,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  P.  T.  A.,  the  P.  0.  S. 
of  A.,  and  the  School  Staff.  After 
some  discussion  two  committees  were 
set  up:  the  Activities  Committee  and 
the  Community  Steering  Committee. 

The  Activities  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  each  of  the  activ- 
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FUN  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
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ities  groups.  Their  job  is  to 
feel  out  the  interest  of  the 
groups  and  to  suggest  to 
the  Steering  Committee 
changes  and  possible  new 


SPONSORED  9Y  FRANRLIN  TOWNSHIP  COMMUNITY  STEERING  activities. 


COMMITTEE 
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2  Games  For  All  6-60 


The  Steering  Committee 
was  enlarged  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  group  representing  the 
Board  of  Education,  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.,  and  P.  T.  A.,  to  in- 
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elude  other  organized  com¬ 
munity  groups:  The  Oak 
Grove  and  Sidney  Progres¬ 
sive  Granges,  the  P.  O.  of 
A.,  and  the  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship  Government  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  line  with  our  thesis 
that  it  was  only  the  com¬ 
munity’s  program  when  led 
by  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  P.  0.  S.  of  A. 
representative  was  made 
chairman  of  the  group  and 
coordinating  officer. 

This  type  of  program  has 
several  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  The  teachers  see  the 
whole  family  group  in  an 
informal  situation.  We  can 
talk  freely  with  the  parents 
because  we  know  them. 


The  school  is  more  than  a  piace 
where  activity  goes  on  from  9:00  a.  m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  It  is  a  Community  Home 
for  all,  where  the  teachers  are  proud  of 
their  rooms  and  the  things  that  are 
evident  in  them.  The  people,  too,  we 
feel  are  proud  of  their  school,  because 
they  and  not  just  their  children,  are  a 
part  of  it. 

We  feel,  too,  that  this  cooperation  in 
the  community  has  brought  about 
other  cooperative  enterprises  with  the 
school  as  a  focal  point.  A  School 
Lunch  Program,  a  P.  T.  A.  Play,  a 
Community  Christmas  Program,  and  a 
Summer  Health  Round-Up  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  from  1  to  6  years,  are  some  of  the 
activities  cropping  out  of  this. 

The  teachers  are  proud  and  happy  to 
work  in  a  school  where  their  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  children  and  com¬ 
munity  are  appreciated.  We  believe 
that  here,  through  a  purely  democratic 
plan,  a  community  has  been  able  to 
work  out  its  own  problems.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  community  willing  to 
permit  democracy  to  work  can,  through 
cooperative  interest,  build  an  adequate 
leisure  time  program  of  its  own.  More 
firmly  do  we  believe  that  here  in  Frank¬ 
lin  Township  we  have  seen  democracy 
work. 
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By  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 

January  6.  Emphasis  for  the  new 
year — aside  from  war  work — is  on  co¬ 
operation.  Janitors  told  to  do  nothing  for 
individual  teachers  without  principal's 
consent.  No  teacher  allowed  in  school 
building  on  Saturda\s  (why  would  she 
want  to  get  in?  I  without  pass  signed  by 
Superintendent  and  all  hoard  members. 
Well,  w  ell.  so  this  is  cooperation ! 

January  8.  First-Aid  classes  once  a  week;  air-raid 
drills  twice  a  day.  Miss  Drenk  can  bandage  the  wounded 
and  get  classes  under  tables  faster  than  anybody.  She’s 
going  to  be  awfully  disappointed  if  we  don't  have  at  least 
one  bombing  so  she  can  show  her  efficiency. 

January  12.  Been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  What 
Teachers  Stand  for  in  the  Community.  (Goodness  knows 
they’ve  stood  for  plenty. 

January  19.  Cooperation  backfired  yesterdav.  C.hild 
cut  head;  teacher  couldn't  leave  child;  janitor  couldn't  tele¬ 
phone  for  doctor  without  principal’s  permission;  principal 
down  town  at  First-Aid  meeting.  When  doctor  finally  ar¬ 
rived  child  in  bad  shape.  Child’s  father  important  man. 
This  morning  janitor  moved  my  window  liox  without  any¬ 
body’s  permission. 

January  21.  Sat  peacefully  at  home  reading  Inside 
John  Gunther.  Telephone  rang.  Before  I  could  find  an  ex¬ 
cuse  I  was  publicity  chairman  for  school  pageant  by  which 
we're  going  to  raise  money  for  Red  Cross. 


January  23.  Merchants  will  allow  us  to  use  show  win¬ 
dows  to  advertise  pageant,  which  has  been  titled  Victory 
Thru  the  Upper  Quartile  or  Education  Says  Thumbs  Up. 

January  26.  Knew  1  was  asking  for  aspirin  when  I 
set  out  to  trim  windows,  but  didn’t  expect  both  knees 
would  be  black  and  blue  and  my  back  broken.  Window 
in  restaurant  soon  collected  a  hilarious  crowd.  It  isn’t 
every  day  hoi  polloi  can  see  us  teachers  on  our  knees,  hands 
outstretched  for  wads  of  masticated  gum,  a  slightly  off- 
balance  schoolhouse  in  the  back,  and  rear  elevations  and 
noble  sentiments  in  the  foreground.  Window  attracted 
much  attention,  even  after  we  got  out.  Arranged  a  book¬ 
store  window,  too,  when  we  could  stand  straight  without 
screaming.  Borrowed  beautiful  dummy  to  represent  Youth 
Triumphant — poorly  put  together,  it  lost  its  head  at  critical 
moments,  rather  like  Youth  Triumphant.  While  1  was 
carrying  dummy,  carefully  wrapped,  from  car  to  store,  it 
fell  apart  with  a  dull  thud.  Elderly  woman  waiting  for 
bus  yelled.  “Murder!  Police!”  More  spectators  than  at 
restaurant — drew  a  cop  this  time. 

January  30.  Pageant  colossal.  After  paying  expenses 
had  ten  dollars  and  two  feuds. 

F ebruary  3.  Just  been  to  a  meeting.  Either  progres¬ 
sive  education  is  cock-eyed  or  1  am.  We  spent  most  of  our 
time  talking  about  “facing  facts”  and  teaching  children  to 
do  the  same,  but  it  would  take  five  bloodhounds  and  the 
F.B.I.  to  find  out  tvhat  facts.  We’re  getting  as  many  parrot 
phrases  and  professional  cliches  as  the  Nazi  party.  Aunt 
Hattie  was  right  when  she  said,  “Nothing  thrills  some  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  thought  of  thought.” 
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Educating  Parents 


Teachers  have  a  very  definite  stake 
in  parent  education.  Their  pupib 
are  the  result  of  parental  effort  or 
neglect,  success  or  failure. 

The  recognition  of  parental  influence 
is  not  new.  Plato  pondered  on  it,  and 
many  a  philosopher  since.  Modern 
psychologists  and  mental  hygienists 
have  followed  them.  Hundreds  of  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States  have 
made  it  their  whole  or  partial  objective, 
while  three  White  House  Conferences 
have  summarized  its  progress  at  ten- 
\  ear  intervals.  Here  in  New  Jersey  the 
Extension  Service  has  cooperated  with 
the  State  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  for  13  years  to  assist  parents 
in  gaining  a  better  understanding  of 
their  children. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  a 
score  of  agencies  are  contributing  to 
the  education  of  New  Jersey  parents  in 
various  ways.  Persons  representing 
these  agencies  have  met  five  times  since 
1937  to  discuss  common  purposes  and 
coordinate  their  programs,  believing 
that  the  “whole”  child  and  the  “whole" 
family,  as  well  as  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  must  he  understood  if 
we  are  to  make  our  total  resources 
count. 

This  phase  »>f  education  had  a  verv 
sound  beginning.  Parents  them.selves 
have  sought  the  new  knowledge  science 
has  made  available  on  some  of  the  age- 
old  problems  of  childhood.  Profes¬ 
sional  folk  have  cooj)erated  gladly,  be¬ 
lieving  that  through  the  improvement 
of  family  relationships  we  may  find  a 
path  to  better  social  conditions;  even, 
perhaps,  to  a  better  world. 

Out  of  the  home,  source  of  a  child's 
attitudes,  comes  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sional  satisfaction  or  dismay.  The  child 
who  comes  to  your  classroom  healthv, 
happy,  alert,  probably  has  parents  who 
are  competent,  companionable,  fond  of 
children.  The  troublesome  child  may 
have  felt  thwarted,  lonely,  rebellious  or 
despairing,  as  far  back  as  babyhood. 

How  do  parents  learn  to  bring  up 
children?  The  first  source  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  incidental.  Their  own  child¬ 
hood  has  influenced  the  guidance  they 
offer  now  as  parents.  They  get  advice 
from  friends,  reading,  the  radio,  and 
learn  much  from  “trial  and  error”. 
“She’s  learned  a  whole  lot  from 
us  kids”,  said  one  child  of  his  mother. 

A  second  source  is  personal  consulta¬ 
tion  with  professionals  in  ofiice  or 
clinic,  at  school  or  at  home.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  rich  in  such  services,  but  there  is 
need  for  still  more. 

Since  1888,  when  three  mothers 
formed  the  first  recorded  study  group 
(later  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America),  “organized  parent  educa¬ 
tion”  has  been  a  third  source. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations  have  sponsored  scattered 
groups  and  the  Work  Projects 
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Administration  has  had  a  state-wide 
program.  Nursery  schools  and 
churches,  too,  have  organized  parents’ 
groups.  In  several  counties  young 
parents  are  learning  while  conducting 
pla\  groups  for  their  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  cooperative  program  established 
in  1928  by  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  Home  Economics  of 
Rutgers  University  is  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  state-wide  program. 
Last  year  429  groups  met  four  or  more 
times  with  from  six  to  30  members  in 
each  group.  Every  county  was  repre¬ 
sented.  Every  county  today  has  a  par¬ 
ent  education  chairman,  one  of  the 
original  aims  of  the  Congress  program. 
Its  ultimate  aim.  a  discussion  group  in 
everv  local  association,  is  still  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
members  of  these  groups  are  getting 
more  insight  into  human  behavior,  are 
learning  modern  principles  of  child 
guidance,  and  are  developing  person- 
allv  through  their  experience  with  di¬ 
rected  discussion. 

The  presence  of  even  a  small  group 
ol  |)ersons  able  to  express  themselves 
clearly,  briefly  and  courteously,  willing 
to  listen  to  differing  opinions,  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  facts  and  discarding 
prejudices,  should  be  an  asset  to  any 
community  and  a  safeguard  to  its 
schools. 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  these  groups? 
Sometimes  a  principal,  a  teacher,  a 
minister,  or  a  member  of  the  Extension 
staff,  but  generally  a  member  or  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  group  itself, 
trained  in  discussion  methods  at  meet¬ 
ings  for  leaders.  Last  year  73  such 
meetings  were  conducted  in  19  counties 
by  the  Extension  Service  with  a  total 
attendance  of  1748. 

What  do  these  groups  discuss?  This 
year  the  great  majority  are  using  the 
series  of  articles  on  “Defense  Begins  at 
Home”  in  the  National  Parent-Teacher 
Magazine.  From  1932  to  1940  hun¬ 


dreds  of  groups  met  to  listen  to  the 
broadcasts  presented  by  the  Extension 
Service  over  Station  WOR,  hearing 
such  experts  as  Arnold  Gesell  and  Si- 
donie  M.  Gruenberg  discuss  the  pre¬ 
school,  school-age  and  adolescent  peri¬ 
ods,  and  their  significance. 

Always,  however,  the  printed  page 
has  supplemented  and  stimulated  indi¬ 
vidual  thinking.  One  of  the  Extension 
bulletins,  “The  Home  Atmosphere — Its 
Effect  on  Children”,  has  been  requested 
13,000  times.  Our  librarians,  state, 
county,  and  local,  have  provided  the 
best  up-to-date  books.  Five  thousand 
young  mothers  unable  to  attend  discus¬ 
sion  groups  have  received  a  letter  each 
month  from  the  Extension  Service. 

Lectures  and  conferences  for  par¬ 
ents,  too,  play  a  part  in  this  array  of 
educational  influences,  bringing  some 
of  the  leaders  in  this  field  to  our  state. 
Each  September  the  year’s  work  opens 
with  three  regional  conferences,  part  of 
the  cooperative  program  mentioned 
above,  at  which  the  attendance  has 
grown  from  96  in  1933  to  48.3  in  1941. 

Much  has  happened  since  1928  when 
the  first  state  chairman  of  parent  edu¬ 
cation  was  appointed  by  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  first  specialist  in  parent 
education  was  added  to  the  Extension 
staff.  The  latter  appointment  grew  out 
of  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Organization  for  Social 
Service  in  192.5.  It  was  financed  in 
part  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  guided  by  the  Child 
Study  Association  and  the  National 
Council  of  Parent  Education,  and  was 
directed  by  the  most  experienced  per¬ 
sons  available.  It  gave  the  program 
of  parent  education  in  New  Jersey  a 
most  auspicious  beginning,  and  has 
strongly  influenced  subsequent  en¬ 
deavors. 

Although  we  are  proud  of  this  rec¬ 
ord,  we  are  also  deeply  conscious  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in 
the  field  of  early  childhood,  and  in 
reaching  the  parents  in  our  minority 
groups.  War  conditions  bring  more 
anxiety  to  parents  already  burdened  by 
the  problems  of  our  machine  age. 
Strain  in  the  home  is  bound  to  affect 
the  children,  and  will  show  in  school 
behavior.  Teachers  can  help  by  their 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  parents  as  well  as  those  of 
children. 
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The  Assessment  of  Real  Estate 
And  the  Support  of  Education 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  and  Other  mu¬ 
nicipal  services  in  New  Jersey  are 
dependent  to  the  extent  of  95%  on 
the  general  property  tax.  Of  this  gen¬ 
eral  property  tax,  84%  is  derived  from 
the  levy  on  local  real  estate.  If  the 
assessment  of  real  property  is  unfair 
and  inequitable,  the  basis  of  support 
of  public  education  is  weakened  and 
endangered.  Investigations  in  the  past 
have  shown  assessing  in  New  Jersey  to 
be  poorly  administered  and  practiced, 
and  a  recent  study  by  the  writer  pre¬ 
sents  proof  that  the  inequalities  in  as¬ 
sessing  have  become  worse  in  the  past 
decade. 


Since  1932  the  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  has  annually  requested  from  the 
Legislature  funds  for  the  equalization 
of  assessments  of  property  throughout 
the  State.  L  nder  the  statutes,  the  State 
Tax  Commissioner  should  investigate 
the  assessed  valuations  of  realty  in 
every  county  at  least  once  every  five 
years.  He  has  been  unable  to  do  this 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
Since  the  State  has  done  nothing  to 
survey  local  assessments,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  do  nothing,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  up-to-date  studies  to  be 
made  by  individuals,  organizations  and 
institutions  not  connected  with  the 
State. 

Teachers’  associations  in  particular 
should  be  securing  data  on  assessments 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  biased  attacks  of  certain  organiza¬ 
tions. 

What  Is  an  Assessment  Ratio? 

The  assessment  is  the  valuation  that 
your  local  assessor  places  on  a  property 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  ratio 
is  the  percentage  secured  by  dividing 
the  assessment  by  its  true  value. 

The  easiest  and  most  widely  used 
and  recognized  method  of  ascertaining 
this  ratio  is  to  compare  recent  and 
bona  fide  sales  prices  with  the  assessed 
valuations  of  the  properties  sold.  For 
example,  if  a  property  sold  for  S8.000, 
and  its  assessed  valuation  was  $6,000, 
then  the  ratio  of  this  assessment  to  its 
true  value  would  be  75  percent.  By 
collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
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individual  ratios  within  one  tax  dis¬ 
trict,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  approxi¬ 
mate  assessment  ratio  by  dividing  the 
total  assessed  valuations  by  the  total 
sales  prices. 

According  to  our  State  Constitution 
the  assessment  ratio  of  every  property 
should  be  100  percent,  but  in  actual 
practice  individual  assessments  range 
from  as  low  as  3  percent  up  to  500  per¬ 
cent  and  higher.  Local  districts  aver¬ 
age  from  33  percent  in  some  municipal¬ 
ities  to  100  percent  or  more  in  others. 

Applying  these  assessment  ratios  to 
the  tax  rates,  let  us  take  for  example 
two  municipalities,  each  with  a  tax 
rate  of  $4.00  per  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuations.  If  the  one  dis¬ 
trict  has  an  average  assessment  ratio 
of  .50  percent,  its  true  tax  rate  would 
be  only  S2.(K);  if  the  other  district  as¬ 
sesses  at  125  percent  average,  its  true 
tax  rate  would  be  $.5.00.  Hence  you 
cannot  learn  the  true  tax  rate  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  unless  you  know  its  assess¬ 
ment  ratio. 


Misuse  of  the  Assessed 
Valuation  Basis 

Not  only  does  the  assessment  ratio 
affect  the  use  or  misuse  of  tax  rate 
criticism,  but  the  assessment  ratio 
should  be  applied,  according  to  law,  to 
the  use  of  the  assessed  valutions  as  the 
basis  for  levying  of  county  and  State 
taxes  on  property.  Some  districts  make 
the  assessment  ratio  as  low  as  33  per 
cent  in  order  to  avoid  their  fair  shares 
of  the  county  and  State  taxes. 

For  instance,  if  in  the  same  county 
one  district  assesses  at  100  per  cent, 
the  legal  ratio,  and  another  district 
assesses  at  50  per  cent,  then  the  first 
district  mentioned  would  be  paying 
proportionately  twice  as  much  of  the 
county  and  State  taxes  as  the  second 
district.  Revaluations  within  Mont¬ 
clair,  Newark  and  Bloomfield,  during 
the  last  few  years  were  made  primarily 


to  avoid  paying  more  than  their  just 
shares  of  the  Essex  County  and  State 
taxes.  According  to  the  statutes,  the 
county  boards  of  taxation  should 
equalize  all  assessments,  but  in  actual 
practice  equalization  is  a  farce  in  New 
Jersey. 

Further  Misuses  of  the 
Assessed  Valuation  Basis 

Not  only  are  the  local  assessments 
the  basis  for  the  county  and  State  tax 
levies,  but  these  valuations  are  also 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
relief  funds  and  some  State  school  tax 
money.  Because  the  assessment  ratios 
of  different  districts  vary  widely  within 
every  county,  the  districts  that  have 
the  higher  ratios  are  penalized;  they 
pay  more  school  taxes  and  receive  less 
relief  money  than  they  justly  should. 

The  assessed  valuations  are  also  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  limitation  of  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness  in  many  tax  districts. 
Some  districts  need  new  schools,  but 
are  unable  to  get  them  because  the  as¬ 
sessment  ratio  is  not  considered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  assessed  valuations. 

The  Assessment  Ratio 
And  Equalization 

New  Jerse)  teachers  have  long  urged 
some  plan  for  the  equalization  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  in  New  Jersey. 
Such  plans,  whether  they  come  from 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  or  Princeton  Surveys, 
usually  call  for  supplementing  property 
tax  revenues  from  other  sources,  and 
the  distribution  of  state  school  moneys 
to  aid  the  poorer  districts. 

Our  only  present  measure  of  the 
wealth  of  a  district,  however,  is  its 
assessed  valuations,  which  are  woefully 
inaccurate.  Unless  these  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  up-to-date  and  accurate  as¬ 
sessment  ratios,  “equalization”  can  be 
as  unjust  as  present  methods  of  distri¬ 
buting  school  money,  and  it  will  be 
virtually  impossible  to  get  any  equali¬ 
zation  plan  adopted. 

The  ascertainment  of  assessment  ra¬ 
tios  throughout  the  State  will  be  a 
costly  and  difficult  task.  If  accom¬ 
plished,  it  would  more  than  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  short  time.  Then  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  equity  and  justice  in 
the  levying  of  property  taxes  and  the 
distribution  of  State  monies. 

The  Legislature  should  be  impor¬ 
tuned  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  investigations  of  assess¬ 
ments  as  required  by  law.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  local  investigations  by  teachers’ 
associations  and  other  organizations 
will  help  to  give  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  local  finances. 
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Washington  Trip^’ 


The  article,  "Capitol  Trip”,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  January  number  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review,  makes  some  serious  charges 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  high 
school  students  taking  the  annual 
Washington  trips.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  article  will  disclose  the  use  of 
some  qualifying  statements.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  article  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  the 
writer  feels  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
high  school  trips  in  general,  and  that 
the  evils  of  which  he  speaks  are  not  the 
exception  but  rather  the  rule.  Few  read¬ 
ers  of  the  article  actually  have  acted 
as  chaperones  on  Washington  trips 
or  have  had  the  responsibility  of  plan¬ 
ning  such  trips.  They  therefore  have 
no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the 
article  as  a  statement  of  fact,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  appeared  in  an  educational 
journal  with  a  distinguished  Editorial 
Committee  to  pass  upon  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  magazine. 

A  school  conducting  a  Washington 
trip  assumes  a  grave  responsibility  to 
parents  whose  children  are  entrusted 
to  their  care  and  supervision.  If  the 
article  does  present  a  true  picture  of  the 
average  W'ashington  trip,  it  is  a  most 
serious  indictment  against  the  high 
school  principals  who  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  planning  the  Washington 
trips;  against  the  teachers  who  act  as 
chaperones,  as  well  as  against  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
about  to  be  or  who  have  just  graduated 
from  the  secondary  schools. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  dis¬ 
closes.  however,  that  the  writer  is 
speaking  only  from  his  experience,  first 
as  a  student  on  a  W  ashington  trip,  and 
second  as  a  chaperone.  His  suggested 
reforms  are  evidence  of  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of 
Washington  trips.  Anyone  accustomed 
to  the  proper  planning  and  direction  of 
these  trips  would  consider  his  sugges¬ 
tions  entirely  inadequate  as  safeguards. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
readers  of  the  article  know  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  about  the  Washington  trips  con¬ 
ducted  even  by  their  own  high  schools, 
the  article  could  be  left  as  a  public 
admission  of  the  incompetence  of  those 
who  planned  and  directed  the  trips  of 
which  the  writer  speaks. 

In  order  to  insure  the  uninformed 
reader  of  last  month’s  article  that  there 
are  many  well  planned  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  Washington  trips  on  which  the 
evils  mentioned  in  the  article  are  not 
present,  the  following  itinerary  of  the 
Washington  trip  of  one  high  school  in 
the  State  is  presented.  On  this  trip  one 
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chaperone  is  taken  for  each  twenty-five 
pupils.  Every  change  made  by  students 
on  buses  is  by  a  numbered  ticket. 
Thus,  on  every  move  the  chaperone 
knows  that  he  has  all  the  students  as¬ 
signed  to  his  bus.  Chaperones  are  as¬ 
signed  to  every  floor  in  the  hotel.  All 
rooms  are  inspected  daily,  and  hotel 
floor  supervisors,  one  to  a  floor,  are  on 
duty  all  night  and  provide  an  added 
safeguard  for  the  prevention  of  pos¬ 
sible  rowdyism.  The  students,  before 
taking  the  trip,  are  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  that  is 
expected  of  them  and  the  safeguards 
that  w  ill  be  placed  around  them.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  conduct  oneself  as  a  lady  or 
gentleman  simply  means  being  placed 
on  the  next  train  and  sent  home,  with  a 
wire  to  the  parents  of  the  time  of  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  home  town. 

There  is  no  “free  night,”  in  fact,  no 
free  time  for  students  to  do  as  they 
please.  No  one,  not  even  parents, 
friends  or  relatives,  are  allowed  to  visit 
students  at  the  hotel  at  night,  unless 
special  arrangements  have  been  made 
prior  to  the  student’s  leaving  on  the 
trip,  and  then  the  visiting  is  done  in  the 
hotel  parlors  or  lobby.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  hotel  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  school  feels  responsible  for 
the  whereabouts  of  the  student  from 
the  time  the  trip  begins  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  returns  home  at  the  end  of  three 
days.  The  Washington  visit  is  planned 
as  a  group-trip,  with  a  schedule  so  full 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  or  time  for 
individual  interests.  The  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  student  to  spend  money 
is  at  the  hotel  news  stand,  with  souvenir 
vendors  outside  of  buildings  which  are 
visited,  or  in  the  “Ten  Cent”  store, 
where  a  forty-minute  stop  is  made. 

Washington  Trip  Itinerary 

Thursday 

Leave  home  town . 8:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Washington . 11:05  A.  M. 

Baggage  transferred,  station  to  hotel. 

Group  One  Walk  to  United  States  Capi¬ 
tol.  Supreme  Court.  Folger  Library  and 
Library  of  Congress.  1 :25  P.  M.,  transfer 
hy  hits  to  Bureau  of  Kngraving:  walk  to 
Washington  Monument,  Pan-.Ameriran  Build¬ 
ing  and  Red  Cross  Building.  3:45  P.  M.. 
transfer  from  Red  Cross  Building  to  hotel. 
5:30  P.  M..  dinner  at  hotel.  .After  dinner, 
bus  to  theatre  and  return. 

Group  Two  -Walk  to  United  States 
Capitol;  transfer  from  I'nited  States  Capi¬ 
tol  to  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  walk  to 
Department  of  Justice;  transfer  from  De¬ 


partment  of  Justice  to  Capitol,  Library  of 
Congress,  Folger  Library  and  .Supreme 
Court;  transfer  from  Supreme  Court  to  ho¬ 
tel.  5:30  P.  M..  dinner  at  hotel.  .After  din¬ 
ner,  bus  to  theatre  and  return. 

Friday 

Breakfast  at  hotel,  7 :30  A.  M. 

Group  One  8:45  .A.  M..  transfer  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice;  walk  to  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  11:00  A.  M..  transfer  from  National 
Gallery  of  Art  to  hotel.  12:00  Noon,  luncheon 
at  hotel.  1:30  P.  M.,  Annap<dis  trip,  stop  at 
.^tate  Capitol  after  visiting  Naval  Academy 
grounds.  6:00  P.  M..  dinner  at  hotel.  7:45 
P.  -M.,  night  ride  to  Lincoln  Memorial,  stop¬ 
ping  at  that  point,  around  Capitol  and  Li¬ 
brary  and  Electric  Fountain,  ending  at  ho¬ 
tel.  Social  hour  at  hotel  in  Music  Room. 

Group  Two— 8:30  A.  M..  transfer  to  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Engraving;  walk  to  Monument,  Pan- 
American  Building  and  Red  Cross  Building. 
11:30  A.  M.,  transfer  from  Red  Cross  Building 
to  hotel.  12:00  Noon,  luncheon  at  hotel.  1:30 
P.  M.,  Annapolis  trip,  stopping  at  State 
Capitol  before  visiting  Naval  Academy. 
6:00  P.  M.,  dinner  at  hotel.  7:45  P.  M., 
night  ride  around  Electric  Fountain,  Capi¬ 
tol,  Library  of  Congress  and  Lincoln  Memo¬ 
rial,  stopping  at  that  point,  ending  at  hotel. 
Social  hour  at  hotel  in  Music  Room. 

Saturday 

Breakfast  at  hotel.  7 :30  A.  M. 

Entire  Group  8:30  A.  M.,  Combination 
city,  Arlington  and  Mt.  Vernon  tour,  going 
by  way  of  16th  Street  and  stopping  in  Zoo, 
ending  at  hotel  about  1 :30  P.  M.  Luncheon 
at  hotel. 

Group  One  2:30  P.  M.,  transfer  to 
Natural  History  Building  and  at  4:30  P.  M. 
transfer  from  Arts  and  Industry  Building  to 
Union  Station. 

Group  Two — 2:30  P.  M..  transfer  to  Arts 
and  Industry  Building  and  at  4:30  P.  M. 
transfer  from  Natural  History  Building  to 
Union  .'station. 

Leave  Washington . 5:55  P.  M. 

Dinner  in  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Dining  Car 
Arrive  home  town . 8:52  P.  M. 

Important 

See  that  the  special  tour  tag  provided, 
l>earing  your  name,  is  attached  to  the  handle 
of  your  dress  suit  case  or  hand  bag,  same  to 
remain  on  your  baggage  until  your  return 
home,  and  that  same  is  delivered  to  baggage 
agent  at  home  to  be  placed  in  baggage  car 
on  special  train.  Baggage  so  delivered  will 
l)e  transferred  to  hotel  at  Washington  while 
party  is  sightseeing. 

Returning  Saturday,  baggage  will  be 
transferred  from  hotel  to  station.  Upon  ar¬ 
rival  at  Union  .Station,  each  person  will 
obtain  his  baggage  after  passing  through 
the  train  gate. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  might  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Review  is  the 
place  for  articles  which  are  so  free 
in  condemnation  and  so  short  on  con¬ 
structive  help.  Much  harm  might  ptos- 
siblv  grow  out  of  articles  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  “CapiUil  Trip”  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  lav -reader  has  the  right  to 
assume  that  the  author  speaks  with 
some  authority,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  publication  in  which  the  article 
appears. 
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Youth  Commission  States 
Its  Soundest  Assumptions’’ 


By  Willard  E.  Givens, 
Executive  Secretary, 
National  Education  Association 

W.4R  IS  CLAIMING  the  time  and 
thought  of  most  of  America’s 
youth.  Many  of  those  who  are 
not  in  active  military  service  are  at 
work — hard  work,  important  work. 
Youth  are  giving  everything  they  have 
for  the  defense  of  the  land  they  love. 
What  of  their  future?  Wars  end — so 
do  the  jobs  created  by  wars.  Wars 
leave  broken  men  and  women — phys¬ 
ically,  mentall),  spiritually.  What  of 
their  rehabilitation?  The  United 
States  will  survive  as  a  stronghold  of 
freedom.  Are  we  preparing  »)ur  young 
people  to  plan  effectively  for  the  peace 
ahead  ? 

The  American  Youth  Commission 
has  diligently  studied  the  problems  of 
youth  for  the  past  six  years.  It  now 
publishes  its  findings  in  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  book.  Youth  and  the  Future.  This 
is  a  publication  which  should  be  read 
by  every  thinking  |)erson  who  cares  to 
see  beyond  the  present  hostilities.  Its 
purpose  is  revealed  in  two  sentences  on 
the  first  page  of  the  first  chapter: 
“When  this  war  is  over,  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  even  more  of  a  great  dividing 
point  in  the  course  of  history  than  the 
war  of  1914-18.  Though  we  cannot 
predict  the  future  in  any  detail,  we 
have  an  imjjerative  duty  to  plan  for  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  soundest  assump¬ 
tions  we  can  devise.” 

Among  the  “soundest  assumptions” 
discussed  in  Youth  and  the  Future  is 
that  occupational  adjustment  has  been, 
is,  and  always  will  be  a  major  problem 
of  young  people — contributing  basical¬ 
ly  to  satisfactory  use  of  leisure  time,  to 
successful  marriage  and  a  happy  home, 
to  good  health  and  physical  fitness. 
The  American  Youth  Commission  is 
confident  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  will  solve  its  problem  of  full 
employment  by  achieving  the  right 
combination  of  social  control  and 
private  enterprise.  Until  that  time, 
however,  the  Commission  believes  that 
youth  unemployment  will  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  problem,  temporarily  relieved  by 
war  work  and  military  service,  but 
basically  unsolved. 

Another  “sound  assumption”  is  that 
a  practical,  satisfying,  self-developing 
and  creative  education  is  the  need  and 
right  of  every  girl  and  boy,  every  po¬ 
tential  soldier,  every  post-war  citizen. 
Selective  service  examinations  have  re¬ 


vealed  alarming  illiteracy.  Men  too 
illiterate  for  service  in  the  Army  are 
undoubtedly  also  too  illiterate  for  suc¬ 
cessful  civilian  life  in  time  of  peace. 
The  foundation  of  a  democracy  is  an 
educated  people,  and  only  educated 
girls  and  boys  can  function  adequately 
in  a  post-war  democracy. 

A  third  assumption  is  that  without 
physical  and  mental  health  youth  can 
neither  w  in  a  war  nor  plan  a  peace.  In 
Youth  and  the  Future  the  unpleasant 
revelations  resulting  from  the  physical 
examinations  for  induction  into,  the 
Army  are  emphasized.  A  recent  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll  reported  loss  because  of  illness 
of  twenty-four  million  man-days  of 
work  from  November  24  to  December 
20,  1941.  Such  astounding  loss  pays 
no  tribute  to  our  health  education.  If 
young  people  are  not  now  physically 
sound,  w  hat  can  be  expected  after  war 
has  ravaged  bodies  and  minds  unless 
the  nation  immediately  quickeivs  its 
program  of  establishing  conditions  and 
habits  of  good  health  ? 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  hy¬ 
potheses.  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  has  built  a  case  for  youth  in  a 
nation  at  war.  It  urges  that  our  coun¬ 
try  not  submit  to  the  folly  of  neglecting 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  post-war  generation. 

Typical  of  the  practicability  of  the 
Commission’s  publication  are  the  plans 
for  action  in  communities,  action  in 


That  Congress  enact  “only  such  leg¬ 
islation  as  shall  not  diminish  or  im¬ 
pair  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  pension,  annuity,  and  annuity 
and  benefit  fund  systems”  was  the 
request  of  a  conference  of  public  em¬ 
ployee  retirement  systems  held  in  New 
York  City  on  January  17.  The  NJEA 
was  represented  at  the  conference  by 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill,  Lowell  Johnson,  and 
Charles  J.  Strahan.  Dr.  Hill  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Credentials  Committee  of 
the  conference. 

The  meeting  grew  out  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Committee  of  Associated 
Pension  Funds  of  New  Jersey,  in  which 
Dr.  Hill  has  been  active  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  representative.  The  group  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the 
threat  that  proposed  extension  of  the 
social  security  laws  offers  to  public 


state  governments,  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  Ameri¬ 
can  mayors  and  city  managers  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  inform  themselves  and 
their  constituencies  concerning  local 
conditions  as  to  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  among  youth,  educational 
opportunities  and  the  lack  of  them, 
recreational  facilities  and  their  use,  and 
the  status  and  need  of  health  services. 
Every  community  has  some  resources 
for  youth  which  are  not  being  fully 
utilized.  At  the  state  level  the  Com¬ 
mission  urges  administrative  consoli¬ 
dation  and  interdepartmental  coordina¬ 
tion  among  the  youth-serving  agencies. 
At  the  nation’s  capital,  the  Commission 
would  prefer  to  see  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  for  dealing  solely  with 
nation-wide  emergency  situations  in¬ 
cluding  those  likely  to  continue  subject 
to  sharp  nation-wide  fluctuations.  In 
a  frank  statement  the  Commission  de¬ 
clares:  “Let  it  (the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  i  subsidize  the  state  and  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  in  dealing  with 
problems  which  are  essentially  of  a 
continuing,  nonfluctuating,  non-emer¬ 
gency  character,  in  whose  long-term 
planning  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  particular  states  should  have 
a  major  voice.” 

Every  reader  is  aware,  as  he  delves 
deeply  into  this  300-page  volume,  that 
here  are  stated  the  concrete  means  of 
preventing  among  American  youth  the 
kind  of  bitterness  and  futility  which 
made  the  post-war  German  youth  fer¬ 
tile  soil  for  the  seeds  of  Hitlerism. 
Youth  and  the  Future  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Youth  Commission, 
744  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C..  for  $2..50  per  single  copy. 


employees  retirement.  At  the  New’ 
York  conference  69  such  groups  were 
represented,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  7.t0.(MK).  It  included  both 
state-wide  and  local  groups  from  Illin¬ 
ois.  Colorado,  Ohio,  Connecticut.  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a  few  national 
organizations. 

The  conference  agreed  to  organize, 
on  a  national  basis,  an  association  of 
public  employee  retirement  systems.  A 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  April. 

The  conference  showed  consistent 
support  of  the  New  Jersey  position 
that  existing  pension  fund  systems 
should  be  exempted  from  the  broad 
provisions  proposed  in  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  program. 


FORM  NATIONAL  GROUP 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
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Teachers'  Colleges 
Geared  to  Emergency 

Important  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  New  Jersey’s  State 
Teachers  Colleges  are  being  made 
to  meet  war  conditions. 

Plans  by  which  pupils  can 
complete  the  regular  four  year 
course  in  three  years  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  January  meet¬ 
ing.  Certain  of  the  colleges  will 
be  organized  on  a  three  semester 
plan;  others  on  a  four-quarters 
plan. 

Pupils  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  a  class  load  20  per  cent 
above  normal;  and  provision  for 
mid-year  entrants  will  be  made, 
if  necessary.  Special  courses  will 
be  offered  as  the  need  arises. 

In  discussing  the  plan  with 
the  Board,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  made  clear  that  the 
proposed  changes  involve  no  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  standards  of  the 
schools,  but  that  the  same  amount 
and  quality  of  work  a.-  always 
will  be  required  for  the  degrees. 

Summer  sessions  for  teachers 
in  service  will  he  offered  at  the 
teachers  college*  as  usual ;  they 
will  consist  of  approximately  half 
of  the  summer  semester  or 
quarter. 

The  State  Board  modified  the 
certification  rules  for  teachers  of 
subnormal  classes.  The  changes 
tend  to  raise  the  standards  for 
such  teachers,  but  at  the  same 
time  make  it  more  possible  for 
elementary  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  state  teachers  college  to 
enter  this  field.  The  new  re¬ 
quirements  involve  24  hours  of 
college  credit  in  special  courses 
for  those  holding  elementary  cer¬ 
tificates  plus  4.^  hours  of  student 
teaching. 

New  N.  J.  “Stories” 

The  WPA  New  Jersey  Writers 
Project  has  issued  two  additions 
to  its  Stories  of  \ew  Jersey 
series  for  school  use.  They  are 
an  eight-page  account  of  The 
Railroad  Industry,  and  a  bulletin 
which  combines  brief  biographies 
of  revolutionaries  Abraham  Clark 
an<l  John  Hart. 


Report  Lunch  Meeting 

The  Highlights  of  the  .New 
Jersey  School  Lunch  Conference 
have  been  mimeographed  and  are 
available  from  M  iss  Mary  R. 
.Sullivan,  Room  4.30.  Broad  Street 
Bank  Building.  Trenton.  Send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 


New  Visual  Helps 

The  Visual  Aids  Service  of 
Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  has  carried  on  its  excellent 
service  of  listing  such  aids  into 
two  new  fields.  They  are  Health 
Education  and  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Music. 


New  Heads  Of  Local  Associations 


Camden 

Ocean 

Camden  County  Teachers’ 

iMkewood  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Assn. — William  R.  Stover 

John  H.  Fouhey 

Cape  May 

Toms  River  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Wildwood  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck 

Margaret  D.  Scully 

Passaic 

Hawthorne  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Hudson 

Alice  Duryea 

Bayonne  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Bartholomew  Clements 

Garwood  Teachers'  As.sn. — 

Monmouth 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Bahr 

Matawan  Teachers’  Assn. — 

Warren 

Louis  N.  Pazienza 

Hackettstown  Public  School 

Morris 

Teachers’  Assn. — 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

Pharps  P.  Dinger 

Teachers’  Assn. — 

Warren  County  Education 

Lillian  J.  Grishman 

Assn. — John  W.  Balmoos 

Make  Safety-Survey 
Of  Newark  Schools 

Newark  —  A  complete  safety- 
survey  of  Newark’s  school  build¬ 
ings  has  l>een  made  to  assist 
principals  in  determining  the 
safest  areas  in  their  buildings 
and  those  most  desirable  for  air¬ 
raid  shelters.  Newark  school  au¬ 
thorities  are,  however,  critical  of 
the  blanket  ruling  keeping  all 
pupils  in  school  during  air  raids. 
They  note  that  the  ruling  “holds 
pupils  in  wall-supported  build¬ 
ings  adjacent  to  presumable  mili¬ 
tary  targets.” 

Other  defense  activities  include 
the  organization  of  a  fire-safety 
squad  in  each  school,  not  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  fire  department, 
hut  to  cope  with  incendiary 
bombs  before  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  arrives;  the  training  of  a 
first-aid  squad  in  each  school; 
and  the  organization  of  a  “music 
service  committee”  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  teachers  music  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  times.  A  defense 
workshop  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Board  Building. 

Arthur  Fletcher,  ex-editor  of 
the  Review,  is  coordinator  of 
the  School  Committee  on  Defense 
Services. 

Rolfe  at  Frisco 

After  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  involved,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  has  unanimously  reaffirm¬ 
ed  its  decision  to  hold  the  annual 
AASA  Convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Feb.  21-26.  “We  believe,” 
says  President  W.  H.  Pillsbury, 
“that  in  view  of  the  information 
now  at  hand,  any  drastic  change 
in  the  plans  for  the  convention 
would  have  a  most  deleterious 
effect  on  the  morale  of  educators, 
laymen  and  children  alike.”  Dr. 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe  will  head  the 
discussion  group  on  School  and 
Community  Relations. 


Last  Call 

On  Handwriting  Booklet 

The  .State  Penmanship  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  issued  a  final  call 
for  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
purchase  copies  of  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Functional  Handwrit¬ 
ing,”  the  recent  and  highly 
praised  handlmok  on  teaching 
writing.  Copies  are  available  for 
25  cents  from  Mrs.  Helen  Y. 
.'shafer.  Roosevelt  School.  Dun- 
ellen. 

Seeks  Parker  Members 

Edward  Dangler  of  Barringer 
High  School,  Newark,  is  seeking 
New  Jersey  meml)ers  for  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  Society,  which 
has  as  its  goal  “to  advance  the 
best  educational  and  social  forms 
in  every  social  institution,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  political  means  or 
purchased  aid.” 


Becomes  Guidance  Director 

Cliffside  Park  —  Hayes  C. 
Gordon  has  succeeded  Paul  Mc¬ 
Cann  as  guidance  director  in 
the  Senior-Junior  High  School. 


Mrs.  Betty  Peckham,  librarian 
at  Bloomfield  Junior  High  School 
and  author  of  Sky  Hostess,  writes 
“Can  You  Qualify  as  a  Sky 
Hostess”  in  the  March  American 
Girl. 


Secretaries  Elect 

Emma  A.  Rowles  of  Princeton 
Elementary  School  is  the  new 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Secretaries. 
She  succeeds  H.  Marjorie  Wil¬ 
son  of  South  Orange. 

Other  officers  include  Beatrice 
L.  Brown  of  Montclair,  Anita 
Hepworth  of  Passaic,  Persia  Pet¬ 
erson  of  Scotch  Plains,  and  Helen 
B.  Shiffert  of  Phillipsburg. 


Commissioner  Holds 
Substitute  Service 
Gives  Tenure  Claim 

One  of  the  first  decisions  under 
the  law  designed  to  stop  tenure 
evasion  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  favor  of  the  teacher. 
It  ordered  Newark  to  reinstate 
Madeline  Landis  Schulz  in  a 
teaching  position  and  to  pay  her 
back  salary  since  she  acquired 
tenure  by  a  day’s  substituting  on 
November  8,  1940. 

Mrs.  Schulz  served  as  a  per¬ 
manent  art  substitute  in  the  New¬ 
ark  schools  in  1937-38,  1938-39, 
and  1939-40.  She  was  not  re¬ 
appointed  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940,  but  was  employed  as 
a  temporary  substitute  several 
times  after  November  8  of  that 
year. 

She  claimed  tenure  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  served  “the 
equivalent  of  more  than  three 
academic  years”  with  a  period  of 
four  consecutive  academic  years, 
with  service  after  July  1,  1940. 

Especially  important  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  Mrs.  Schulz’s  service 
was  admittedly  as  a  substitute  - 
not  on  regular  appointment.  Says 
the  Commissioner,  “The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Teachers’  Tenure  Act,  unlike 
somewhat  similar  statutes  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  states,  does  not  now 
tlifferentiate  between  regular  and 
substitute  teachers.” 

The  Commissioner  in  his  de¬ 
cision  stressed  the  fact  that  all 
of  her  work  had  been  in  the  field 
of  art,  for  which  she  was  fully 
qualified  and  for  which  she  held 
a  valid  certificate. 


Partch  on  State  Board 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Partch,  dean 
of  the  Rutgers  Lniversity  School 
of  Education,  has  heen  named  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  by 
('.»>vernor  Edison.  He  would  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Carl  R.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Dean  Partch  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Association’s  An¬ 
nual  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Education  in  1938. 


Geographers  to  Meet 

Several  free  memberships  in 
the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teachers  will  be  given 
college  students  who  join  the 
National  Council.  The  state 
group  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Paterson  State  Teachers  College 
on  March  23,  devoted  to  such 
“Outposts  of  Democracy”  as 
(Guatemala,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  New  Zealand. 


Lawrence  R.  Winchell  of  Vine- 
land  writes  “Values  of  Visual 
Aids  in  Reading”  in  the  latest 
Educational  Screen. 
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Vocational  and  Arts 
Meeting  March  19-21 

The  spring  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association  will  be  held  in  As- 
bury  Park  as  usual  on  March 
19,  20  and  21. 

The  Eastern  Arts  Association 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City, 
March  25-28. 

Vocational  defense  training  be¬ 
came  “war  production  training” 
as  representatives  of  the  26.000 
A.V.A.  members,  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Dec.  10-13.  1941,  pledged 
their  “united  and  untiring  ef¬ 
forts”  and  the  “complete  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  schools  throughout 
the  nation  in  an  all-out  training 
for  victory  program.”  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  John  A.  McCarthy  was 
elected  vice  president  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Education. 


Visual  Aids  Yearbook 


Reviews  School  Beginnings 

An  article  by  Ada  Louise  Bar¬ 
rett.  “Beginnings  of  Free  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Jersey  City”  appears 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


“Schools  in  Emergency” 
Newark  —  The  role  of  our 
schools  in  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  is  the  subject  of  the  Dec. 
issue  of  the  Library  Letter,  a 
monthly  bulletin  for  teachers, 
published  this  week  by  the  New¬ 
ark  Public  Library.  The  four- 
page  booklet  comprises  a  list 
of  references  to  books,  magazine 
articles  and  other  printed  mat 
ter  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
national  defense. 

Plan  C-of-L  Bonuses 

Hackettstown  —  $2,500  was 
placed  in  the  school  budget  for 
cost-of-living  bonuses.  No  distri 
bution  plan  has  been  adopted 


Teacher  Is  Columnist 
South  River  —  A  newspaper 
column  of  comment.  “Historically 
Speaking.”  written  by  Umberto 
Palo,  of  the  high  school  history 
department,  is  a  leading  feature 
of  the  local  Spokesman.  Mr 
Palo’s  column  treats  current  af 
fairs  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historian,  and  occasionally  indi 
cates  probable  future  trends. 


Observe  Printing  Week 

Burlincton— The  high  school 
observed  Printing  Education 
Week  with  an  exhibition  of  fine 
printing  and  a  public  meeting 
to  hear  Richard  Ellis  on  “Book 
of  Yesterday  and  Today.” 


Good  for  Parents 

Good  material  for  parent-con 
sumption  is  a  four-page  folder 
“Defend  Democracy  by  Strength 
ening  Schools.”  issued  by  DEF- 
DEM  for  the  NEA.  It  presents 
both  factually  and  pictorially 
the  need  for  increased  salaries 
at  the  present  time  if  teacher 
are  not  to  take  other  jobs. 


A  great  variety  of  visual  edu¬ 
cation  problems  are  covered  by 
the  1941  Visual  Aids  Digest  of 
the  New  Jersey  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  annual  is  up  to  the 
minute  with  a  discussion  of  the 
ual  aids  in  national  defense 
by  Dr.  Etta  S.  Schneider  of  T.C. ; 
Earle  B.  Perkins  of  Rutgers  ex¬ 
plains  the  University’s  series  of 
bitdogy  films;  other  articles  range 
from  visual  aids  in  corrective 
reatling  to  the  set-up  of  Atlantic 
City's  visual  aids  department. 


Science  Booklet  Proves 
Popular  With  Teachers 

More  than  600  copies  of  the 
Science  booklet  issued  by  the 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
have  been  sold  in  the  two  months 
since  it  first  appeared.  Additional 
copies  are  available  from  Mrs. 
Marion  Fox.  Junior  High  School, 
Atlantic  City. 

New  Jersey  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  were  represented  by  Freda 
Scribner  of  Vineland  at  the 
Southeastern  District  Conference 
of  the  national  organization  at 
Coral  Gables.  Florida,  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Classroom  Teacher  member¬ 
ship  workers  in  Hudson  County 
are  planning  a  tea  at  the  Players 
Club.  Arlington,  on  April  21. 
Mrs.  .‘Xnne  S.  Wood,  state  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Juliet  M.  Roche,  past 
president,  will  pour.  Active  in 
planning  the  affair  are  Anita 
Coogan  of  Arlington  and  Louise 
Vollmer  of  Jersey  City. 


In  Credit  Union  Post 
.\lan  Lonsdale  of  Hackettstown 
and  president  of  the  Hacketts¬ 
town  Public  School  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  and  treasurer  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Jersey  Credit 
Union  League. 

ACE  Meeting  on  Science 

The  Atlantic  City  ACE  has 
planned  a  science  meeting  in 
the  form  of  group  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  Feb.  5.  On  Feb.  7, 
the  Edwin  Strawbridge  Company 
will  present  Daniel  Boone,  a  nar¬ 
rative  ballet,  as  one  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theatre  programs. 

On  Feb.  17,  the  Glassboro 
Student  Branch  of  ACE  will  see 
motion  pictures  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  Nursery  School. 


“Visual  News”  Announced 

A  new  publication.  Visual  News 
will  be  issued  in  February.  Grant 
W.  Leman  of  Bogota  is  editor. 

Sectional  meetings  are  planned 
for  Englewood  on  March  12  and 
later  in  the  year  in  the  Camden 
area.  The  executive  committee 
will  meet  in  Newark  Feb.  27, 
A  membership  drive  is  under  the 
direction  of  John  G.  Coleman 
of  Hoboken. 


ne  TRAYMORE 


BOARDWALK  AT  ILLINOIS  AVE. 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

EDUCATORS 

ALWAYS 

WELCOME 


Kenneth  W.  Baker 
General  Manager 


Leonard  G.  Rundstrom 
Resident  Manager 


Harold  E.  Baccs 
Sales  Manager 


MODERN-LIFE 

SPELLER 


FRED  C.  AYER 
E,  E.OBERHOLTZER 
CLIFFORD  WOODY 


A  distinctive  speller  series  for  grades  2-8 
Clothbound  and  Workbook  Editions 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York 
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Many  New  Texts  Serve  English  Teachers 

By  George  H.  Jaggard,  Audubon 


Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  year  to  English  texts 
is  the  four  volumes  of 
Daily-life  English,  Senior  Series.  John¬ 
son,  Layman.  Ginn. 

(1)  English  Expression. 

(2)  The  English  Workshop. 

(S)  Working  with  W’ords  and  Ideas. 

(4)  English  Patterns. 

These  books  are  built  around  the 
principles  set  forth  both  in  the  Experi¬ 
ence  Curriculum  and  in  recent  criteria 
set  up  by  the  English  Journal;  i.e.,  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  skill  in  granunar  and  power 
in  expression.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  ma¬ 
terial:  the  student’s  desire  for  expres¬ 
sion  is  first  stimulated;  when  it  is 
sufficiently  stimulated,  the  desire  to 
express  himself  correctly  and  well  will 
follow.  Thus  grammar,  the  mechanics 
of  writing,  and  the  techniques  of  speak¬ 
ing  are  made  secondary  and  tributary 
to  expression.  Those  teachers  who 
prefer  the  activity  point  of  view  will 
find  each  volume  of  the  Daily-Life 
English  series  full,  stimulating,  and 
up-to-date. 

Excellent  among  the  new  texts  for 
junior  high  school  is  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of 

Junior  English  in  Action  (3  Vols.). 

Tressler,  Shelmadine.  Heath. 

Growth  in  Thought  and  Expression. 
(3  Vols.).  Wolcott,  Thorpe,  Savage, 
Jacobs.  Sanborn. 

These  series  have  much  in  common: 
they  are  sturdily  and  attractively 
bound,  interestiagly  and  aptly  illus¬ 
trated;  they  are  not  repetitive,  and 
each  volume  is  nicely  suited  to  the 
grade  for  which  it  is  designed.  They 
differ  chiefly  in  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
terial.  In  the  English  in  Action  series 
each  volume  is  divided  into  two  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  parts  (1)  English 
activities,  (2)  English  handbook.  The 
Growth  in  Thought  and  Expression 
series  has  the  material  arranged  from 
the  activity  point  of  view. 

Several  excellent  books  on  develop¬ 
mental  reading  have  come  out  this 
year.  All  English  teachers  are  beset 
with  the  problem’ of  what  to  do  about 
the  student  who  can’t  read  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  course;  consequently  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  will  welcome  the  able 
discussion  of  this  problem  in 
Development  Rending  in  High  School. 
Bond,  Bond.  Macmillan. 


Develop  Your  Reading.  Knight,  Trax- 

ler.  Little,  Brown. 

is  a  text  in  developmental  reading  for 
ninth  and  tenth  years.  The  book  is 
scientifically  arranged  and  easy  to  use. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  part  is  a  pre¬ 
text  of  reading  rate  and  comprehension 
whereby  the  teacher  can  determine 
each  pupil’s  abilities  and  disabilities. 
Check-up  tests  are  frequent  and  there 
are  tests  on  vocabulary  improvement 
and  appreciation.  The  text  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Workbook  and  a  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual. 

To  review  briefly  the  little  book 
Books,  Libraries  and  You.  Boyd,  Bais- 

den,  Mott,  Memmler.  Scribner’s. 

one  could  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  headings  of  the  four  sections  of  the 
book  (1)  Using  the  Library  as  a  Study 
Asset  in  Research  Work,  Reports  and 
Term  Papers,  (2)  Books  and  Their 
Arrangements  in  Libraries,  (3)  The 
Public  Library,  (4)  The  Reference 
Resources  of  Libraries.  All  librarians 
and  most  English  teachers  will  want 
this  book. 

In  the  field  of  speech  work 
Personality  Through  Speech.  Atkinson, 

Nelson.  Sanborn. 

is  an  excellent  text  for  oral  English 
for  the  ninth  or  tenth  years.  The 
book  does  not  consider  speech  training 
as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  It  is  not  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  text  for  special  classes 
in  public  speaking,  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  English  work  for  all 
students. 

Many  English  teachers  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  interest  their  students  in  how 
to  read  a  newspaper  and  have  tried 
to  establish  certain  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  newspapers.  These  teachers  will 
find 

How  to  Read  a  Newspaper.  Dale. 

Scott,  Foresman. 

most  helpful.  The  book  deals  with 
such  pertinent  subjects  as  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  reading,  judging  what 
you  read,  how  to  detect  propaganda, 
etc.  It  takes  the  reader  behind  the 
scenes  and  answers  many  questions 
for  the  curious  layman.  FurAermore 
the  book  has  real  literary  style,  and 
holds  interest  from  the  preface  to  the 
last  page.  It  is  a  book  excellent  for 
what  it  says  and  memorable  for  the 
way  in  which  it  is  said. 


Among  the  literature  books  the  two 
most  noteworthy  volumes  are 
Life  in  America.  Hoffman.  Harper. 
Life  in  America.  Mansir.  Harper. 

As  the  titles  suggest,  these  books 
present  the  American  scene.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  from  modem  American  nov¬ 
els  available  for  the  first  time  in  school 
editions.  Bromfield’s  The  Farm, 
Thomas  Wolfe’s  The  Web  and  the 
Rock,  Hertzler's  The  Horse  and  Buggy 
Doctor,  and  Priestly’s  Midnight  in  the 
Desert  are  a  few  of  the  novels  from 
which  these  two  composite  pictures 
of  the  American  scene  are  made. 

Novel  and  Storv.  Sedgwick,  Domincov- 
ich.  Little,  Brown. 

is  an  anthology  of  twenty-four  short 
stories,  plus  Good-By  Mr.  Chips,  Mu¬ 
tiny  on  the  Bounty,  and  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  Saler  the  Salmon. 

Special  attention  in  this  year’s  re¬ 
views  must  be  called  to  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of 

Essays  and  Essay- Writing.  Tanner. 
Little,  Brown. 

The  essays  in  this  collection  are 
chosen  for  the  readableness  and  power 
to  afford  entertainment.  Look  at  a 
few  of  the  ninety  titles:  Frogs'  Chorus, 
A  Defense  of  Whistling,  Supervised 
Suicide,  Something  in  the  Eye,  A  Lyric 
and  a  Laundry,  The  Joy  of  the  Open 
Road,  The  Blue  Sky,  Home  Is  Best, 
Asking  for  a  Raise,  etc.,  etc.  The  art 
of  Lamb  and  Hazlett.  Hunt  and  Steven¬ 
son  and  all  the  others  lives  again  in  this 
volume. 

a 

•  SumnuLiL  S^^tAjio/L 

•  ai 

I  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

•  You’ll  enjoy  spending  the  Summer  in 

•  Philadelphia! 

•  Philadelphia  and  environs  offer 

•  many  cultural  and  recreational  op- 
-  portunities — including  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  Summer  Session. 

•  Six-weeks’  course  begins  Monday, 

•  June  29;  closes  Friday,  August  7. 

A  wide  range  of  graduate  and  un- 

•  dergraduate  work.  The  1942  program 

•  is  especially  planned  for  today’s 
_  educational  needs— designed  for 

those  who  require  credits  for  certl- 

•  flcation.  and  for  those  who  are 

•  candidates  for  a  degree.  ^ 

•  WRITE  for  illustrated  booklet 
which  describes  the  many  advan-  • 

•  tages  of  the  Temple  Summer  Session  • 

•  for  1942.  • 

Address  office  of  the  Registrar  * 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Ready  For  Reading 


By  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 

The  years  have  brought  to  children 
great  wealth  in  colorful,  readable 
books,  printed  clearly  upon  stock  which 
withstands  reading  and  re-reading, 
with  many  openings  and  closings. 

Awarding  blue  ribbons  to  these 
books  becomes,  as  do  other  important 
issues  of  life,  just  a  matter  of  personal 
choice  based  upon  particular  need,  de¬ 
sire  or  background. 

For  those  schools  desiring  emphasis 
upon  social  studies.  Beckley-Cardy 
shows  five  readers  beginning  with 
A  Day  In  School. 

This  company  also  prints  the  Peter 
and  Nancy  travel  series  which  children 
enjoy. 

World  Book  Company  has  produced 
Building  If  ord  Poti  er,  a  book  recom¬ 
mended  for  teachers.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ready  To  Read,  a  work  book 
for  children,  designed  to  increase  the 
child's  ability  to  recognize  and  remem¬ 
ber  words.  The  authors  of  these  books 
are  headed  by  Donald  Durrell  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Lniversit). 

Happy  should  be  children  provided 
with  the  Animal  Story  Books  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  Company.  In  this  se¬ 
ries  is  found  Peanuts  The  Pony,  a  story 
calculated  to  take  wars  far  away,  leav¬ 
ing  pleasant  dreams  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors  in  their  stead. 

Ernest  Horn  and  cooperating  au¬ 
thors  enlist  the  interest  of  tin\  folk  in  a 
pre-primer.  Fun  Kith  Polly  Parrot, 
and  continue  the  Progress  in  Reading 
series  to  Grade  Six  where  is  found 
Reaching  Our  Goals.  I  Ginn.  i  The  au¬ 
thors  have  prepared  many  pages  of 
thought-provokitjg  questions. 

During  1941  Daisy  M.  Jones,  sjwn- 
sored  by  The  Keystone  \  iew  Company, 
gave  educators  The  Keystone  Method 
of  Teaching  Reading,  based  upon  units 
of  study  for  Grade  One.  Miss  Jones 
includes  numerous  listings  of  supple¬ 
mentary  or  optional  reading  books  for 
use  with  and  in  making  slides  from 
which  to  teach  reading. 

The  Macmillan  Company  advise  the 
Aeic  fV ork-Play  Books  of  Gates-Huber- 
Ayer-Reardon  which  have  the  three¬ 
fold  advantages  of  interest,  low  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  number  of  books  print¬ 
ed  for  each  grade  level.  These  make 
possible  more  days  when  teacher  can 
say  “Today  we  have  a  new  reader.” 

National  defense  depends  upon  na¬ 
tional  health.  In  order  to  interest  boys 
and  girls  in  the  essentials  of  good 
health.  Scott  Foresman  and  Company 


have  added  to  their  Curriculum  Foun¬ 
dation  Series  a  health  primer  illustrated 
by  Eleanor  Campbell  and  written  by 
Dorothy  Baruch,  Elizabeth  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  William  S.  Gray. 

Recommended  not  alone  for  class¬ 
room  use  but  also  for  Christmas  and 
birthday  gifts  are  Sails  Set  For  Treas¬ 
ure  Land  and  All  Aboard  For  Story- 
Land.  (Sanbctrn.l 


By  Helen  C.  Brearley,  Princeton 

English  texts  must  have  passed  the 
j)eak  of  production,  for  during  the  last 
few  \  ears  the  curriculum  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  English  and  every  pub¬ 
lishing  house  has  produced  a  series  of 
English  books.  Most  of  these  are  built 
on  the  scientific  approach.  Many  are 
splendid  for  class  use,  and  some  for 
teacher  direction.  Fmglish  texts  have  a 
broad  outlook  and  material  that  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  more  curricula.  Schools 
that  are  workbook  minded  ran  find 
many  excellent  ones. 

Laugh  and  Learn  Grammar.  Braun. 

Harr  Wagner.  311  pp. 

A  different  text  indeed  is  Laugh  and 
Learn  Grammar.  It  comes  delight¬ 
fully  from  the  author’s  own  experience; 
there  is  no  child  who  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  or  would  fail  to  learn.  The 
rules  and  applications  are  all  there. 
Spelling  and  a  fine  way  to  teach  it  is 
there.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  w  ith 


“They  even  want  the  pupils  in  tripli¬ 
cate  now,” 


No  review  of  modern  elementary 
reading  is  complete  w  ithout  mention  of 
the  John  C.  Winston  Easy  Growth  In 
Reading  series  which  includes  two 
giant  size  books  for  beginners — Our 
Picture  Book  and  Our  Story  Book; 
also  noteworthy  are  the  Alice  and 
Jerry  books  Row-Peterson  and  Com¬ 
pany  place  in  many  eager  hands. 

Likewise  no  review  is  complete 
which  omits  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  teachers  to  authors,  artists  and 
publishers  for  producing  these  im¬ 
proved  tools  with  which  to  build 
strong  educational  foundations,  and 
from  supervisors  to  the  publishers  who 
are  so  uniformly  helpful. 


sample  dictionary  pages,  how  to  under¬ 
stand  a  library  and  its  system  of  cata¬ 
loging  are  included.  It  can  be  of  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  book  will  amaze  the 
elders  but  teach  the  youngsters. 

Our  First  Speech  Book.  '  Lloyd.  New- 
son.  $1.00. 

Also  unusual  is  this  book  which  I 
have  asked  our  Belgian  speech  teacher 
( w  ho  volunteers  her  services  in  return 
for  America’s  courtesy  I  to  report. 

“Our  First  Speech  Book  is  a  very  in¬ 
telligently  conceived  book  for  all  pupils 
of  the  primary  grades.  It  will  be  of 
great  help  for  teachers  and  pupils 
showing  the  most  natural  and  psycho¬ 
logically  easy  way  of  speaking  well. 
The  whole  method  shows  that  children 
can  learn  their  language,  sharpening 
their  sound  impression  in  a  playing 
manner.  This  book  can  also  be  fruit¬ 
fully  used  by  speech  correctors  for 
children  with  physiological  defects 
causing  bad  formations  »)f  consonants 
and  vowels,  nasality,  etc.  It  shows  the 
author’s  great  skill  and  experience.” 

Gabrielle  Oppenheim-Errera 
step  by  Step  in  English.  Bair-Neal* 
Foster  -  Sanders  -  Storm.  Macmillan. 
Fun  With  Words,  Grade  Three,  $.60; 
With  Tongue  and  Pen,  Grade  Four, 
$.66;  WoMb  and  Their  Use,  Grade 
Five,  $.72;  Better  English  Usage, 
Grade  Six,  $.72;  Knowing  Your  Lan¬ 
guage,  Grade  Seven,  $.92;  Strength 
Through  English,  Grade  Eight,  $.92; 
Practice  Steps  in  English  (Work¬ 
books),  $.24  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
each  child  with  his  own  problems.  It 
should  help  also  in  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  There  is  much  emphasis  on  public 
speaking  in  the  upper  grades  and  on 
dramatics  in  the  lower.  Suggestions 
for  ease  in  the  use  of  English  are  am¬ 
ple.  They  are  well  graded,  with  much 
review  material  which  is  up-to-date 
with  their  interlocking  development. 
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Exact  Hording  is  emphasized.  Recom-i 
mended  are  the  workbooks  that  give 
added  drill. 

Language  for  Meaning.  McKee  Lan¬ 
guage  Series.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Let’s  Talk,  Grade  2,  McKee-Harrison, 
$.88;  Making  Words  Work,  Grade  3, 
$.96;  Gaining  Skill  With  Words.  Grade 
4,  McKee-McCowen,  $1.00;  Sharing 
Experiences,  Grade  5,  $1.08;  Conunu¬ 
nirating  Ideas,  Grade  6,  $1.12;  Making 
Meaning  Clear,  Grade  7,  Stratton- 
Blossom-Lanphear,  in  press;  Express¬ 
ing  Ideas,  Grade  8,  in  preparation; 
Workt>ooks,  in  preparation. 

The  first  book  was  reviewed  last 
year.  The  rest  of  the  series  is  just  as 
well  done,  beautifully  illustrated,  with 
comprehensive  information  and  drill. 
It  utilizes  first  hand  experiences  of 
children,  is  well  organized,  and  most 
attractive.  Any  school  needing  English 
texts  would  find  their  needs  ade«]uatply 
covered. 

Spelling 

Spelling  books  and  workbooks  are 
many.  All  of  them  are  good,  but  none 
will  teach  spelling  unless  the  child  is 
interested  and  has  a  real  desire  to  im- 
l)rove.  The  difficulty  with  spelling  texts 
is  to  get  an  adequate  and  suitable  word 
list  for  all  school  situations;  guidance 
in  method  comes  from  a  good  book. 
ProgrcM  In  Spelling,  Revised.  Horn- 
Ashbaugh.  Lippincott. 

These  books  have  incorporated  all 
the  available  data  at  the  time  of  publi¬ 


cation.  They  show  improved  typog¬ 
raphy,  are  very  legible,  and  have  spe¬ 
cial  exercises  for  hard  words.  They 
give  explicit  teacher  directions,  with 
one  method  of  study  that  seems  to 
have  proven  effective  over  the  years. 

Workbooks 

My  English.  Newlun,  Meacham.  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Book  Co.  (Grades  3, 
4.  5,  6.) 

These  are  most  comprehensive  work- 
bi»oks,  and  have  a  nice  format.  They 
require  much  checking,  but  are  most 
explicit  as  to  their  expectations.  I  sug¬ 
gest  their  use  among  better  groups  and 
in  the  higher  grade  levels.  They  are 
(‘•unplete  without  texts. 

Individusi  Corrective  Exercises  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  English,  Grades  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6.  Price-Miller.  McCormlck- 
Mathers.  $.24  to  $.32. 

These  may  be  used  as  supplementary 
material  or  as  a  complete  course.  Each 
book  has  nine  units  of  work.  There  is 
a  teacher’s  manual  and  a  very  definite 
plan  for  learning.  There  seems  to  be 
much  reading  for  the  amount  of  drill 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  putting  in 
print  the  wrong  to  be  corrected  seems 
poor  to  the  reviewer.  The  books  are 
very  attractive,  have  easily  understood 
directions  and  a  complete  testing  pro¬ 
gram.  Children  will  enjoy  working 
in  them. 


WHY  SO  MUCH  REMEDIAL  READING? 

‘^/le  ? 

material  have  never  been  so  urgent  as  they  are  today.  From  • 

large  schools  and  small  schools,  from  the  first  grade  through 
high  school,  teachers  are  asking  for  something  to  help  the 
reading  cripples — the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  learned  to  read  properly.  By  all  means  they 
should  be  helped;  but  the  permanent  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem  lies  in  proper  reading  instruction  from  the  beginning- 
a  series  of  basic  readers  that  is  developed  to  PREVENT 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REMEDIAL  READING. 


If  you  are  interested  in  forestalling  reading  hazards  and 
preventing  reading  weaknesses,  write  for  information  that 
'^hows  how  this  is  accomplished  through  the  L.MDLAW 
BASIC  READERS. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  l  OlRTH  AVENGE 


NEW  YORK 


T.P.G.  has  long  been  famous  for 
liberal  protection  against  the 
financial  hazards  of  accident,  sickness 
and  quarantine.  But  the  n.u>  T.P.U. 
Peerless-Hospital  Certificate  marks  a 
new  high  in  protection  for  teachers.  This 
new  protection  plan  provides  benefits 
exclusive  with  T.P.G.  It  pays  a  hospital¬ 
ization  benefit  of  $37.60  per  week  for 
eight  weeks,  even  including  the  first 
week!  Home  confinement  caused  by 
sickness,  accident  or  quarantine  pays 
$26.00  per  week.  Cash  benefits  run  as 
high  as  $1,600.00! 

All  this  liberal  protection 
for  less  than  a  dime  a  day! 


FiU  in  the  coupon  below 
for  complete  information 
about  this  unusual  new  pro¬ 
tection  plan  for  teachers. 


Teachers  Protective  Uwon 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Po. 


Tell  Me  More  oboot  this  new  pro* 
teellon  plon  that  takes  the  financial 


and  qvarantine 


(Its) 


VtfM/r 
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SINCE  1932,  with  the  enunciation 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  our 
attention  has  been  directed  towrard 
the  situation  in  the  other  American  re¬ 
publics.  Those  nations  are  vital  to  our 
own  security,  they  are  a  very  weak 
and  vulnerable  spot  in  hemisphere  de¬ 
fense.  Interior  weaknesses  leave  them 
open  to  ideological  propaganda  as  well 
as  physical  penetration.  The  past  at¬ 
titude  of  our  own  country  and  the 
great  differences  in  our  ways  of  living 
are  obstacles  to  mutual  understanding. 
But  if  we  are  to  bring  the  American 
republics  closer  together,  the  great 
mass  of  American  people  must  be 
committed  to  such  a  program,  as  well 
as  any  political  administration.  This 
is  the  challenge  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  today — to  make  our  young  people 
aware  and  appreciative  of  our  Pan- 
American  neighbors;  aware  of  their 
necessity  to  our  security  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  their  cultural  contribution 
to  the  world  at  large. 

This  was  the  premise  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  my  work  with  inter-American 
affairs  during  the  past  school  year. 
The  program  was  organized  on  an 
integrated  basis,  w  ith  two  teachers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  basic  subjects  and 
skills  of  the  two  classes  of  the  seventh 
grade.  The  aspects  of  the  social  studies 
went  far  beyond  those  of  the  more 
formal  program  of  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  These  tw'o  subjects,  of  course, 
were  the  basis  of  the  w’ork,  but  into  the 
planning  was  woven  the  activities  of 
art,  music,  composition,  English  and 
mathematics.  The  subject-matter  lent 
itself  admirably  to  all  of  these  topics 
and  the  innate  appeal  of  the  material 
itself  easily  aroused  the  genuine  inter¬ 
est  of  the  pupils. 

The  COMPLETE  TOPIC  was  divided 
into  five  major  divisions.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  General  Introduction 
AND  Realization  of  the  Problem. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  current 
events,  with  particular  study  of  news¬ 
paper  articles  that  dealt  with  the 
“Good  Neighbor  Policy”  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  conditions  in  Latin-Ameri- 
ca  to  those  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  phase  of 
the  work  developed  the  Historical 
Background  that  gives  explanation  to 
the  current  problems  of  today.  Here 
were  considered  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  events  that  lead  up 
to  the  deposit  of  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  cultures  in  the 
New'  World.  It  also  included  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  third  division  of  the  entire  topic 
can  be  called  Definitive  for  want  of 
better  term.  At  this  point  the  entire 
problem  of  Pan-America  was  defined 
and  put  into  concrete  form.  Pan- 
America  was  defined  as  “all  America” 
and  we  included  Canada  as  well  as 


Paterson  Pupils  Contribute 
To  The  Good  Neighbor  Policy 


Latin  America  in  our  discussions  of 
hemisphere  solidarity. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  work  could 
well  be  called  Interpretive,  for  it 
consisted  of  an  intensive  study  of  the 
geographical  or  natural  setting  of  Latin 
America.  Along  with  this  study  were 
developed  the  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  that  come  as  results  of  the 
natural  setting  and  the  historical  fact¬ 
ors.  Particular  stress  was  placed  at 
this  point  on  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  people  of  Latin  America  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  some  de¬ 
gree  of  democracy.  This,  of  course, 
necessitated  emphasis  on  the  meaning 
of  democracy.  Comparisons  and 
evaluations  between  our  own  way  of 
life  and  that  of  the  South  American 
people  were  made,  and  our  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  thrown  into  sharp  relief 
as  a  result  of  these  discussions. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  topic  was 
devoted  to  Integrative  activities.  Let¬ 
ters  were  written  to  business  firms, 
national  administrative  departments, 
hotels,  travel  bureaus  and  schools  all 
over  Latin  America.  Their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  sending  us  material  was  grati¬ 
fying.  Compositions  on  Latin-Ameri- 
can  problems  and  on  democracy  in 
general  were  written  from  time  to  time. 
Statistical  information  on  South 
America  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  charts  and  graphs  in  the 
arithmetic  class,  although  this  study 
was  not  relegated  only  to  the  hour 
usually  devoted  to  mathematics. 

In  art  and  music  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  themselves.  Latin- 
American  songs  were  studied  and  the 
unusual  rhythms  well  repaid  the  work 
required  for  their  mastery.  Pictorial 
maps,  posters,  a  mural,  pottery  and 
pictures  were  made  in  a  study  of  Latin- 
American  art  forms.  The  “American 
School  of  the  Air”  program  was  util¬ 
ized  to  great  advantage  for  its  infor¬ 
mation  and  for  its  provocation  of 
discussion. 

The  final  part  of  this  division  was 
devoted  to  individual  study  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  varied  problems  and 


By  Robert  Polglaza,  Paterson 

phases  of  Latin-American  life.  Ex¬ 
hibits  were  constructed  of  the  rubber 
collectors  of  Amazonia  and  of  the  na¬ 
tive  homes  of  entire  South  America 
and  Mexico.  The  oil  wells  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela  were  a  great  interest,  as  was 
the  Panama  Canal  made  in  miniature, 
complete  with  locks  and  railroad.  Re¬ 
gional,  climatic,  political,  and  airline 
maps  were  made  along  with  racial  and 
economic  charts  and  graphs.  Native 
costumes  and  pottery  were  made  and 
appeared  side  by  side  with  original 
samples  that  had  been  obtained  from 
members  of  the  community.  The  stu¬ 
dents  developed  and  filled  a  set  of 
files  for  visual  aids.  Original  slides 
were  made  with  information  gathered 
from  books,  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  Nor  was  this  exhibit  made  up 
merely  of  reproductions;  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  students  in  gathering  ma¬ 
terials  was  often  remarkable. 

This  exhibit,  to  which  the  school 
and  public  were  invited,  brought  the 
topic  to  a  close.  These  five  phases  of 
work,  of  course,  were  not  developed 
in  the  order  here  described.  Some  ran 
the  complete  time  of  the  topic,  for  five 
months,  while  others  only  appeared 
briefly  at  certain  intervals.  In  the 
eighth  grade  this  class  will  study  the 
United  States  and  its  world  relations. 

On  the  one  hand  the  student  studied 
intensely  the  problems  of  a  changing 
world,  of  democracy  and  the  necessity 
for  hemisphere  solidarity.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  topic 
with  so  many  implications  for  all  the 
common  educational  skills  and  habits 
that  are  the  goals  of  every  teacher. 
And  finally  there  is  really  a  third  classi- 
fication,r  Perhaps  it  can  best  be  stated 
in  a  qiiotation  from  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  that  carried  the  notice  of  our  ex¬ 
hibit.  It  said  that  this  exhibit  was  the 
children’s  contribution  to  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy.  The  exhibit  was  that 
and  more,  for  if  Know  thyself  is  a 
necessary  maxim.  Know  thy  fellowman 
is  a  necessary  corollary,  particularly 
our  fellowman  in  this  hemisphere. 
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Science  makes 

HINDS 

“the  lotion  that  works  ” 


Lubricants 
for  Living 

By  Charles  L.  Worth, 
LambertvUle 


★  IxN  ATLANTIC  CITY  ★ 


The  polite  FotRFUiSHER  is  obnox¬ 
ious. 

But  despite  the  misuse  of  the  com¬ 
mon  courtesies  for  ulterior  purposes, 
there  is  an  ever  growing  need  for  real 
instruction,  practice  and  appraisal  of 
the  generally  accepted  niceties  of  living 
together.  The  sincere  use  of  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Brown;”  “Excuse  me 
for  interrupting,  Mr.  White;”  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  Grace;” — those  and 
numerous  other  common  decencies  in 
living  become  the  lubricants  of  more 
enjoyable  human  relations. 

children  and  adults  do  not  just  de¬ 
velop  the  habitual  use  of  the  accepted 
expressions  of  politeness.  There  must 
be  conscious  effort  to  inculcate  the  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  them,  a  long  period  of 
practice  to  seat  them  deep,  and  firm 
insistence  upon  their  being  used  on 
every  right  occasion.  It  is  decidedly 
important,  however,  that  the  practice  of 
these  expressions  be  reciprocal — that 
the  teachers  in  turn  take  those  extra 
few  seconds  to  implement  the  high 
goal  of  mutual  respect. 

George  is  late  for  class.  With  excuse 
in  hand  he  enters  the  classroom,  pre¬ 
sents  the  office  slip  and  says,  “Excuse 
me.  Miss  Grace,  for  interrupting  your 
class.” 

Too  often  Miss  Grace  waves  him  to 
his  seat  with  unspoken  displeasure;  but 
the  reply  might  well  be,  “Yes,  George; 
we  are  about  to  consider  this  particular 
problem.” 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  that,  for  we 
have  with  us  always  the  grunt  and 
groan  boys  who  are  not  necessarily 
wrestlers.  They  are  the  ones  who,  to  a 
polite  “George,  would  you  like  to  place 
this  chair  on  that  side  of  the  room,” 
respond  with  silence,  but  motion, 
“Yep,”  “O.  K.,”  “Oak,”  “Right.” 

The  spontaneity,  zest,  and  spirit  of 
youth  are  priceless  and  important,  but 
it  is  possible  to  inculcate  those  teach¬ 
able  techniques  of  graciousness  which 
j  can  become  spontaneous,  zestful  and 
within  the  spirit  of  youth.  “Surely, 
Miss  Grace,  I’ll  move  that  chair.” 

By  the  practice — the  mutual  practice 
— of  the  common  courtesies  of  social 
intercourse  there  may  develop  a  higher 
regard  for  individual  personalities. 
There  will  most  certainly  come  about  a 
more  joyous  living.  There  must  come 
about  a  finer  relationship. 

The  emotional  satisfaction  derived 
from  a  sincere  “good  morning”  is  vita¬ 
min  B  to  the  spirit  of  the  giver  and 
recipient. 


For  three  days  Hinds  is  aged  in  temperature- 
controlled  vats,  to  enhance  its  creaminess!  The 
lotion-aging  tank  is  one  of  several  scientific  de¬ 
vices  used  to  help  make  Hinds  extra-creamy, 
extra-softening  for  chapped,  flaky-dry  skin. 
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A  “RESORT  WITHIN  A  RESORT 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ATLANT'IC  CITY 


Waiter  J,  Buaby^  tnc. 


Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  a  real 
emulsion,  no  mere  surface-slicker!  Use  Hinds 
regularly  to  help  guard  the  smooth,  well- 
groomed  look  that  chalk  dust,  hard  water, 
harsh  cleansers  steal  from  hands. 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  like  Hinds  50^ 
size,  convenient  for  desk  drawer  or 
locker.  Also  10^,  25^,  31  sizes.  At  toilet 
goods  counters.  FUEE  SAMPLE!  Write 
Dept.  TL-2,  Lehn  y  Fink  Products  Corf., 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  Visit  the  Lehn  & 
Fink  laboratories  to  sec  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream  made! 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


OET  TNC  INSIDE  STORY  ON  THE 
BACK  LABEL 


HINDS 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 


Honey  &  Almond  Cream 

Coonltht.  1S4>.  br  Lehn  a  rink  Pttidnru  Carp. 


4illf  "  KNOW  what  education 
hV  we  want  to  give,  we  may  get 
II  some  help  in  giving  it  from  the 
educational  technicians.”  So  states 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  in  his  article  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Freedom  in  last  October’s 
Harpers.  The  opposite  is  true  in  our 
social  studies  department.  Such  re¬ 
ports  as  the  new  state  syllabus  have 
guided  us  in  determining  “what  edu¬ 
cation  we  want  to  give”.  But  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  educational  tech¬ 
nicians.  Technical  experts  have  placed 
in  our  hands  radio  and  allied  audio 
devices.  It  remains  for  us  to  make 
practical  classroom  application  of  these 
aids. 


HERE'S  HELP 

for  the  Grade  Teacher 
who  "Sever  Claimed 
to  he  ati  Artist" 


Radio  Committee  Suggests 


Grade  teachers  find  art  instruction  easy,  sure, 
and  effective  with  the  help  of  this  Milton 
Bradley  series  of  books,  “Creative  Art  for 
Graded  Schools,"  prepared  for  your  use  under 
the  experienced  guidance  of  Louise  D.  Tessin. 
Complete  and  really  inspiring,  there  are  eight 
Pupils’  Books,  one  for  each  grade,  and  cor¬ 
responding  Teachers*  Manuals,  with  original 
projects  in  crayons,  paints,  and  cut  paper  . . . 
reproductions  of  famous  masterpieces  ...  de¬ 
tails  of  every  step  of  instruction  .  .  .  many 
helpful  suggestions.  Unbeatable  for  scope, 
clarity,  and  results  gained. 

Sample  Pupil  Book  and  Teacher's  Manual 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  SOc  (12  Books 
and  Manual  —  $3.75).  Mail  the  coupon  to¬ 
day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

fMILTON  •RADLEY  COMPAnT] 

.  Dept  J  2.  Room  359,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  . 

I  Enclosed  is;  □  SOc  for  Sample  Book  and  ■ 

I  Manual,  Grade  (  )  I 

'  D  $3.75  for  12  Books  and  Manual,  ' 

I  Grade  (  )  | 

I  Name.  .  I 

.  Address  . . . 


Social  Studies  By  Sound 


By  Moe  Frankel,  East  Orange 

Current  events  classes  are  easily 
adaptable  to  the  radio  broadcasts. 
These  events  take  on  new  meanings 
when  they  are  dramatized  by  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  March  of  Time,  People’s 
Platform,  American  Forum,  Town 
Meeting,  Behind  the  Headlines,  and  the 
numerous  commentators.  Present  day- 
events  are  visualized  in  their  actuality. 
They  become  real,  live  things  instead  of 
just  words  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Take  a  microphone  into  the  classroom 
and  let  the  students  play  the  radio  parts 
for  the  rest  of  the  class.  See  their  un¬ 
derstanding  grow  as  an  embryonic 
Elmer  Davis.  Raymond  Gram  Sw  ing,  or 
Quincy  Howe  interprets  the  news.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  w  ith  these  programs  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  young  actor  is  to  play  his 
part  well,  and  new  meaning  is  injected 
into  his  study. 

More  significant  applications  can  be 
made  by  use  of  the  program  recordings. 
Here  the  field  is  unlimited.  The  class 
schedules  do  not  have  to  he  rearranged 
to  meet  the  radio  programs.  They  are 
brought  into  the  classroom  whenever 
they  are  desired.  By  the  use  of  a  public 
address  system,  pupils  can  hear  Anne 
Hutchinson  being  persecuted.  Peter 
Zenger  fighting  to  preserve  freedom. 

illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  stirring  up  the 
North  by  his  arguments  in  the  “Libera¬ 
tor”,  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  blustering 


THE  NEW  MERRIAM- WEBSTER 

EncydopBCiict  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  datO*  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rew-ritten  unabridged  dictionary  in  25 
years. 

Economical  S  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  “the  foundation 
book  of  education.”  Write  for  booklet  E. 

G.  I  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  SpriD{lieid,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 


his  way  through  the  important  events 
of  his  administration.  These  are  but  a 
sample  of  the  many  events  found  dra¬ 
matized  in  the  seventy-eight  Lest  We 
Forget  recordings  which  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  educational  groups. 

What  better  w  ay  is  there  to  make  the 
ordinary  youngster  conscious  of  the 
drama  behind  the  Constitution  than  to 
hear  the  impassioned  speeches,  the 
emotional  outbursts,  the  resulting  com¬ 
promises,  and  the  final  document  being 
made  by  the  early  patriots  as  it  is  en¬ 
acted  on  the  recordings  issued  by  Sludi- 
discs.  The  Constitution  no  longer  is  a 
document  found  at  the  end  of  every 
history  book,  it  is  a  part  of  the  living 
tradition  of  every  voung  citizen.  This 
tvpe  of  material  can  be  bought,  taken 
off  the  air  hy  personal  recordings,  or 
borrowed  from  the  radio  stations. 

Here  is  the  action  students  have  been 
waiting  for.  and  tbe\  live  through  it 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
any  actual  experience.  A  student  gets 
vivid  impressions,  builds  pictures  from 
the  sound  effects,  and  exjieriences  ac¬ 
tual  life  situations  through  the  medium 
of  the  human  voice.  The  )>rinted  page 
takes  on  a  new  meaning,  for  mental 
pictures  have  been  created. 

V 

IjTiLL  ANOTHER  radio  technical  aid  is 
available  and  useful.  History  hy  class 
dramatization  used  to  lie  a  complicated 
process,  w  ith  hours  of  endless  practice 
and  detail.  Toda\.  becaii.se  the  radio 
stations  ha\e  made  their  scripts  avail¬ 
able  to  the  schools,  these  plays  can  be 
produced,  using  the  radio  technique, 
with  one  or  two  rehearsals.  There  is 
no  limit  to  where  one  can  go  with  this. 
Any  student  who  can  read  can  play  a 
part.  Sound  effects  are  easily  adaptable. 
Follow  the  directions,  and  history 
speaks  once  again  through  the  vivid 
imaginations  of  the  characters.  Forum 
discussions,  trips  through  all  countries, 
a  vast  cavalcade  of  history  or  an  iso¬ 
lated  incident  are  equally  satisfactory 
for  class  presentation. 

No  superlative  claims  can  be  made 
for  the  success  of  these  new  aids.  It 
must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
school  is  an  educational  experience,  not 
a  radio  workshop.  Research  into  his¬ 
tory,  a  new  awakening  of  interest,  a 


N.A.M.  Endorses 
Importance  of  Schools 

“The  administration  and  conduct  of 
public  education  is  an  essential  public 
service;  its  reasonable  financial  sup¬ 
port  constitutes  a  necessary  claim  upon 
our  American  society  to  which  other 
public  services  of  lesser  value  should  be 
subordinated.” 

Thus  declared  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  on  December  5 
in  one  of  two  resolutions  which  may 
mark  a  distinct  change  of  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  schools. 


The  other  resolution  had  its  meat  in 
a  whereas,  namely  that  “the  resolutions 
enacted  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  have  confirmed  the  long¬ 
standing  belief  of  industry  in  the  true 
Americanism  of  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  teachers  and  have 
indicated  that  destructive  intent  can  be 
attributed  only  to  a  relatively  small 
minority.” 

The  N.A.M.  welcomes  the  desire  of 
the  N.E.A.  for  a  more  adequate  ex¬ 
change  of  viewpoint  between  industry 
and  education,  and  recommends  to  its 
members  that  every  channel  of  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  be  utilized. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  $100  LOAN 
AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  $8^ 


Morris  Plains  Pupiis  at  Classroom  Mike 
Picture  by  Peter  Pan  Keen 

desire  to  fill  in  the  endless  story  of 
world  development  are  brought  about 
by  these  new  techniques.  These  re¬ 
quire  more  study  and  further  reading. 
We  are  merely  making  use  of  those 
things  which  the  youngsters  like  to  do 
anyway,  to  cultivate  a  latent  interest  in 
the  Social  Studies.  Save  what  is  good 
from  the  old  methods,  exploit  this  and 
add  to  it  by  these  new  methods,  and 
you  can  give  to  the  students  of  today  a 
more  interesting  and  more  complete 
course. 

|{,ADlo  IS  HERE  to  Stay;  it  has  become 
part  of  our  culture.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  social  studies  teach¬ 
ers  to  make  this  new  development 
part  of  every  student’s  life.  Cultivate 
their  tastes  for  good  and  meaningful 
programs,  give  them  practice  in  how  to 
listen,  prove  that  education  can  be  an 
entertaining  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
pursuit.  Radio  as  a  social  force  must 
be  recognized.  Education  must  carry 
the  youngster  beyond  the  point  where 
he  is  fertile  field  for  the  propagandists. 
How  better  can  this  be  done  than  to 
educate  to  understand  the  greatest 
propaganda  device  today. 


LAST  CALL!!!  ^REPRINT) 

New  Handbook 

“DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FUNCTIONAL  HANDWRITING” 

By  Dept,  of  Handwriting,  N.J.E.A. 

(A  lital  need  in  every  school  system, 
since  handwriting  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  present  Defense  Program.) 

SEND  ORDER  TO  Mrs.  Helen  Schafer, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 


WOULD  a  cash  loan  help  you  this 
month?  You  can  get  a  Household  loan 
to  tide  yourself  over  at  reasonable  cost. 
Suppose  you  borrow  $100.  The  charges  on 
a  $100  loan  repaid  in  six  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $18.15  each  come  to  only  $8.90. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 
n  I  CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMINT  HIRI 


6 

payments 

to 

payments 

12 

payments 

IS 

payments 

$  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Payments  include  charges  at  Household’s  rate  of  2^i%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  Law  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


Or,  if  you  wish  smaller  payments,  you  may 
repay  in  twelve  installments  of  $9.75  each. 

Borrow  on  your  note 

You  may  apply  for  any  amount  shown  in 
the  table.  \'ou  need  no  endorsers  or  guar- 
.  .  . .  antors  because  you  borrow  on 

NEED  your  simple  promise  to  repay. 

-  We  do  not  question  friends 

■NT  HIRI  or  school  authorities  about 

ij  yoiu-  credit.  You  get  your  loan 

payments  simply  and  privately. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi- 
$  6.06  nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
8.08  borrowing  by  mail. 

10.07 

12.05  Household  booklets  used 

os  texts 

15.98  To  help  families  stretch  their 

2T  ^  dollars  Household  publishes  a 

series  of  practical  booklets  on 
2U«  money  management  and  bet- 

00  ai^  2«  buymanship.  Leading 

0  Thi*  rate  schools  and  colleges  use  these 

eraey  publications  in  their  home  eco¬ 

nomics  classes.  Ask  for  sample 
copies. 


PERSOMAL  LOAMS  — $20  TO  $300 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


/  CSTAM.ISHCD 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CfTiES 


Camdrn— 4th  Floor. 

Broad  way ‘Stevens 
Bldg-.  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Licsnst  No.  64t 

8th  FI.,  W.  Jersey  Tr, 
Bldg.,  Ph.;  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

El4IABrTH  — 7th  PI., 
Albender  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
Lictns€  No.  6S7 


HAClCgNSACK — 6th  Kl.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 


jBasBY  City— 5th  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 
Phone:  Jrl.  Sa.  2-0131 
LUtns4  No.  64.i 

Nbwabk— 4th  FI., 
Nati  Newark  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
/.iVsius  No.  2S9 


Obangb — 2nd  FI., 

Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Liconst  No.  679 
pASSAic^2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph  :  Passaic  2-8818 
Lictnst  No.  690 
Patbbson— 2nd  FI., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Licenso  No.  659 


Pbrth  Amboy— 6th  FI., 
Perth  Amboy  Nathnial 
Bank  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
LUens*  No.  69i 

Tbrnton — 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  51.58 

I. ireHS4  So.  660 
Union  City — 2nd  FI., 

36(K)  Bicrgenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  Union  3-2146 

J. if4ns4  So.  700 


Call  ot  04  pkon4  the  asorsjf  Hous4kold  o6ic4  or  imaU  this  coupon  to  noargst  o0ie4.  AU  metotiaiions  can  he  completed  by  mail. 


FREE.OOII 


A^LICATIOM  ULAMK 

Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  nr 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

I’lease  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher 
l.oon  on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan."  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Amount  I  letsk  to  borroir  $ .  for. 


FEBRUARY.  1942 
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TRY  SOME  OTHER  WAY 


All  teachers  yearn  for  the  magical 
ring  that  would  answer  all  our 
questions  about  all  our  students. 
We  all  wish  we  could  hit  upon  a  fairer 
method  to  grade  our  students. 

To  give  daily  quizzes,  add  the  totals, 
and  give  a  child  his  average  certainly 
sounds  fair  enough.  But  is  that  the 
only  side  of  his  ability  that  deserves 
the  teacher’s  attention?  Is  ability  to 
remember  the  textbook  all  we  desire, 
or  do  we  wish  to  develop  critical  think¬ 
ing,  literary  appreciation,  initiative  in 
studying  independently,  and  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books? 

English  and  literature,  where  we  try 
to  rate  vague  things  like  appreciation, 
critical  thinking  and  growth  of  good 
taste,  requires  many  grading  devices  to 
secure  a  clear  picture  of  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  strong  and  weak  points. 

The  quick  quiz’.  This  is  a  brief  test 
on  the  assigned  material  to  be  prepared 
for  the  day’s  lesson.  It  is  an  easy,  ^m- 
ple  test  on  the  student’s  preparation. 
At  no  time  is  it  planned  to  be  tricky  or 


catchy  in  any  way.  However,  some¬ 
times  one  or  two  minor  details  are 
asked,  because  a  well-prepared  lesson 
includes  information  on  secondary 
|>oints  as  well  as  major  ones. 

Primarily  it  is  a  memory  test.  At  no 
time  in  business  life  or  in  any  work 
situation  does  the  student  escape  this 
sort  of  questioning  by  his  employer. 
It  may  be  only  a  short  question  con¬ 
cerning  materials  and  where  they  are 
stored  in  the  plant.  Yet  if  a  boy  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  that  as  part  of  his  job, 
tor  which  he  draws  a  salary,  he  cannot 
expect  to  answer  “1  don’t  know”  for 
very  long. 

Again  he  may  be  asked  to  plan  a 
specified  piece  of  work.  Here  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  high  school  or  trade  school 
preparation  is  tested.  There  is  no  leni¬ 
ent  teacher  to  say  “Well,  try  again  and 
do  better  tomorrow.”  The  equivalent 
of  the  teacher’s  brief  check-up  is  found 
in  every  job,  and  the  quick  quiz  as  a 
daily  check-up  is  only  another  aspect  of 
life  outside  the  classroom. 
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NEW  J  E  R 


By  Dorothy  J.  Anderson 
Jameshurg 

The  single  question  to  test  for 
thought  and  clarity  of  expression:  Any 
educated  individual  is  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  express  himself  clearly,  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  simply  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  A  thought  cannot  be  clear  to 
anyone,  even  the  thinker,  until  it  is 
either  clearly  stated  or  written.  Vague 
half-thoughts  Boating  in  a  child’s  mind 
are  worse  than  no  thoughts.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  to  equip  the 
student  with  this  fundamental  tool  fur 
success.  This  responsibility  is  best  met 
by  the  method  just  described. 

The  single  question  for  appreciation: 
This  measurement  method  is  best  used 
after  a  unit  on  poetry  or  short  story 
reading.  Here  confusion  is  most  likely 
to  result  in  the  pupils’  minds  because  of 
the  variety  of  types,  ideas,  feelings,  and 
stories  included  in  such  a  unit,  i'o  fin¬ 
ish  the  unit,  tlie  teacher  might  use  one 
simple  question  as  “Of  all  Uiese  poems 
we  have  studied  which  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  best  now,  and  why?”  “Which  did 
you  like  best”  and  “Which  is  most  im¬ 
portant”  are  very  unsuccessful.  To  ask 
which  they  remember  best  gets  the  same 
results  and  still  has  the  blessing  of  a 
casual  sound.  The  results  are  usually 
good  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  pupil  comprehension,  depth  of 
imagination,  and  perception  of  real 
value  of  poetry. 

Reading  assignments:  If  it  is  not  es¬ 
tablished  before  leaving  high  school, 
the  habit  of  reading  is  usually  not  estab¬ 
lished  later.  The  value  of  outside  book 
reports  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  class  discussion:  Class  discus¬ 
sion  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
serving  those  who  are  mentally  alert, 
those  who  are  sluggish,  and  those  who 
are  simply  indifferent.  Daily  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  discussion  ought  to  be  penal¬ 
ized,  even  though  the  same  student  does 
excellent  written  work. 

The  person  contributing  the  one  clue 
that  enables  another  student  to  make  a 
correct  answer  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
class  discussion.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  often  presents  a  more 
valuable  contribution,  because  it  re¬ 
veals  to  the  class  that  a  discussion 
moves  actively  toward  certain  worth¬ 
while  observations  concerning  the  lit¬ 
erary  style  of  an  author  or  a  philo¬ 
sophic  comment  about  life  itself. 

The  daily  discussion  has  further  val¬ 
ue  in  permitting  the  teacher  to  obserxe 
and  encourage  the  timid  persons  to  ex¬ 
hibit  more  initiative.  Fitting  praise  for 
the  shy  student’s  faltering  contribution 
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GREYHOUND 


Footnote  for  Agatha 

When  Agatha  Jones  couipuled  her 
income  tax  (see  the  December  Review, 
p.  86),  she  made  two  errors,  even 
though  her  work  sheets  were  checked 
by  income  tax  officials  before  they  were 
published.  One  was  a  simple  matter  of 
subtraction;  $187  from  $2,506  is 
S2,319. 

The  other  involves  her  earned  in¬ 
come  credit.  Agatha  tried  to  take  10% 
of  her  actual  earned  income;  she  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  10%  of  her  net  income,  since 
this  is  less  than  earned  income  and  her 
net  income  is  less  than  $3,000.  When 
and  if  her  errors  are  discovered.  Aga¬ 
tha  will  have  to  pay  $1.91  more. 


students,  the  teacher  usually  has  one  in 
which  she  has  most  conhdenca.  Yet  to 
be  truly  fair  to  each  one,  we  ought  to 
try  to  see  each  boy  or  girl  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  we  can.  To  put  too 
great  a  reliance  in  written  testing  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  shocking  dis¬ 
covery  that  many  of  our  highest  grades 
are  awarded  to  those  who  earn  them 
unfairly.  Each  method  is  full  of  seri¬ 
ous  drawbacks,  but  a  judicious  use  of 
all  methods  should  result  in  our  gain¬ 
ing  a  truer  picture  of  what  our  boys 
and  girls  are  really  like  and  wherein 
they  truly  excel  or  wherein  they  most 
need  kind,  mature  guidance  in  order 
that  each  may  become  just  a  little 
“nicer”  as  a  person. 


may  result  in  unexpected  growth  and 
so  offers  another  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  encourage  personal  growth 
of  thttt  most  frequently  neglected  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  average  student  who  feels 
overshadowed  by  his  brighter  class¬ 
mates.  Desirable  changes  in  person¬ 
ality  may  result. 

The  individual  conference:  The  in- 
flividual  conference  is  by  far  the  best 
way  to  assist  the  pupil  in  the  specific 
way  demanded  by  his  talents  and  in¬ 
terests.  It  yields  best  results  with  re¬ 
gard  to  improved  attitude  and  under¬ 
standing.  Many  discipline  problems 
vanish  when  tbe  teacher  cultivates 
friendship  with  those  whom  someone 
else  regards  as  no  longer  deserving  con¬ 
siderate,  sympathetic  treatment.  The 
desire  on  a  pupil’s  part  to  maintain  a 
faculty  friendship  may  encourage  him 
to  try  to  develop  more  winning  per¬ 
sonal  habits.  The  desire  to  please  this 
friend  may  be  the  incentive  to  prepare 
better  lessons. 

But.  being  human,  he  slips  back  into 
his  old  unattractive  mannerisms  and 
needs  constant  follow-up  attention. 
The  human  trait  of  backsliding  often 
proves  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  but 
she  must  steel  herself  to  expect  this  and 
keep  faith  in  spite  of  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure.  Above  all,  she  must  never  expect 
any  sign  of  appreciation  or  pupil  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  she  is  trying  to  do. 

Study  hall  habits:  Whenever  a  sub¬ 
ject  matter  teacher  has  an  opportunitv 
to  observe  the  study  habits  of  her  pupils 
in  a  general  study  hall,  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  come  to  light.  The  pupil 
whose  excuses  for  late  work  may  pre¬ 
viously  have  sounded  good  now  are 
seen  in  their  true  light.  The  work  mav 
be  late  because  study  time  is  wasted. 
Thus  again  the  teacher  has  an  op|M>r- 
tunity  to  try  to  judge  a  student  more 
fairly.  The  value  of  this  measurement 
is  definitely  limited  in  scope,  but  leads 
to  individual  work  with  pupils  who 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

Extra  credit  assignments:  Here  we 
see  attitudes  revealed  in  a  (casual  way. 
Nobody  has  to  do  extra  credit  assign¬ 
ments;  they  are  just  there,  'llie  chihl 
who  is  not  well-adjusted  t<»  working  in 
a  group  strides  ahead  alone,  sometimes 
doing  excepti«mally  good  and  very  orig¬ 
inal  work.  The  student  who  always 
makes  poor  grades  on  a  lest  is  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  counteract  the 
failure.  The  ambitious  student  goes 
ahead  for  the  fun  of  learning  more 
about  a  related  aspect  of  the  work  that 
has  captured  his  imagination.  Every¬ 
body  does  as  he  likes  about  extra-credit 
work.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  doing  it  or 
ignoring  it. 

Of  these  eight  devices  for  trying  to 
judge  each  of  close-to-two-hundred 


IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE! 


To  the  civilian  army,  motor  bus  travel  is  a 
vital  necessity.  It  gets  war  workers  to  jobs 
—  farmers  to  markets  —  teachers  and  students 
to  school  —  people  of  every  occupation  to 
jobs  and  homes  in  communities  served  by  no 
other  public  transportation.  Now  every  one 
of  America’s  55,000  motor  buses  has  a  new 
destination  sign . . .  Victory  for  the  U.  S.  A.! 


Today,  Greyhound  and  the  motor  bus  industry 
arc  actively  in  the  war,  carrying  thousands  of 
selectees  to  military  centers  —  other  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  in  vital  military  movements. 

To  the  fighting  forces.  Greyhound's  nation¬ 
wide  service  makes  possible  reunions  with 
relatives,  sweethearts  and  friends,  whenever 
leaves  and  furloughs  can  be  granted. 


THIS  COUPON  BRINGS  YOU  FULL-COLOR  DEFENSE  MAP  OF  AMERICA 

Just  off  tho  proM^lithoGroohod  in  full  colort  fft  for  framing.  Shows  orincipol  Army,  Ncrry,  MoHno  comps  ond  botot 
.  .  .  givut  informotion  on  military  iniignio,  rank  of  officort  ond  moo.  For  your  froo  copy,  moil  this  coupon  to 

Orgyhound  Travtl  Burotu.  245  W.  30th  St.  and  234  W.  34th  St..  Now  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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The  Dynamic  School 


Ry  Dr.  Edward  Dangler, 
Newark 

The  dynamic  secondakv  school 
places  a  value  on  the  activity  of 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher;  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  many  adolescents  are  not 
yet  ready  for  abstractions  or  logical 
thinking,  but  that  they  have  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  exercise  their  senses,  their 
bodies,  their  hands — the  will  to  learn 
by  doing.  This  emphasis  has  already 
brought  about  several  changes  in  our 
schools. 

The  kind  of  sch«M>l  experience  is 
undergoing  change.  Pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  have  more  free¬ 
dom  to  organize  their  schedules  and 
work,  to  develop  interests,  to  carry  out 
independent  investigations.  Through 
more  closely  coordinated  group  activi¬ 
ties.  students  and  instructors  grow  in 
the  consciousness  of  social  unity  and 
i  nterdependence. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  become 
more  important  to  modem  educators. 
Teachers  of  this  new  education  are 
imbued  with  high  ideals  and  lofty  pur¬ 
poses.  for  the  influence  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  personality  is  recognized.  Each 
teacher  should  he  so  much  with  his 
pupils  that  he  knows  each  one  inti¬ 
mately  and  can  adapt  instruction  to 
the  adolescent’s  needs  and  interests. 

Flexibility  and  modifiability  char¬ 
acterize  the  new  school  organization. 
It  is  modified  from  hour  to  hour,  from 
dav  to  day — so  that  it  may  mold  it¬ 
self  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students  and  the  community.  The 
life  of  the  sc-hool  is  becoming  more 
intimately  a  part  of  the  life  outside, 
so  that  school  work  will  hear  a  close 
relation  to  life-ncvds  felt  by  growing 
hovs  and  girls. 

The  educator’s  attitude  toward  the 
pupil  has  changed.  Adolescents  ar»‘ 
now  recognized  as  individuals,  allowed 
to  progress  and  develop  at  their  own 
rates,  each  one’s  special  needs  or  abili¬ 
ties  being  made  a  basis  for  his  fullest 
possible  development.  The  shift  in 
educational  emphasis  from  the  subject 
as  the  center  to  the  pupil-teacher  re¬ 
lationship  as  the  center  is  beginning  to 
show  beneficial  effects  in  our  New 
Jersey  schools.  Students  are  learning 
to  cooperate  more  genuinely  in  their 
own  education,  and  teachers  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  pupils  can  devebcp  the  capacity 
for  self-government  by  carrving  re¬ 
sponsibility.  There  is  more  hope  in 
this  for  a  cure  for  lawlessness  than 
there  is  in  all  the  improvements  in  the 
machinery'  of  law  enforcement,  whether 
in  courts,  in  prison,  or  in  higher  grade 
policemen. 

If  these  trends  mean  anything,  the 


educatioti  of  the  future  will  empha¬ 
size:  expression,  activity,  guidance,  re¬ 
flective  thought,  creative  work,  subject- 
matter  as  a' means  rather  than  an  end 
in  itself,  self-reliance,  growth,  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking.  Active,  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  upright  boys  and  girls 
are  to  be  developed  by  affording  them 
guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
purjM)ses.  This  new  education  aims 
at  the  harmonious  development  and 
grow  th  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike  in 
the  fields  of  health,  command  of  the 


fundamental  processes,  worthy  home 
membership,  vocation,  civic  conscious¬ 
ness,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethi¬ 
cal  character.  , 

Such  an  educational  program  of 
activity  should  be  inspired  by  a  shin¬ 
ing  vision  of  the  society  to  be,  of  the 
triumphs  that  thought  will  achieve  in 
the  time  to  come,  and  of  the  ever- 
widening  horizon  of  man’s  survey  over 
the  universe.  Those  who  are  taught 
in  this  spirit  will  be  filled  with  hap¬ 
piness  and  hope,  able  to  bear  their 
part  in  bringing  to  mankind  a  de¬ 
served  majestic  dynasty  of  liberated 
intelligence,  with  faith  in  the  glory 
that  human  effort  can  create. 


ly^.. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL  DESK  NO.  333 


AMEEICAN  MASTEEPIECE 

There  is  more  than  beauty  to  this  masterpiece  among  all  classroom 
furniture — the  American  Universal  desk-seat.  Its  features  include 
many  important  improvements  in  sight-conservation,  posture  and 
comfort.  We  have  tried  to  make  both  the  American  Universal  and 
American  Envoy  lines  as  modern  as  today’s  educational 


ideals.  Many  educators  believe  we  have  succeeded.  You 
are  invited  to  inspect  these  lines  at  your  convenience. 


N.  Snellenburg  A  Co. 
Market,  11th  &  12th  Ste. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


American  Seating  Company 
1776  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Official  Publication 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

FEBRUARY,  1942 

FIREPROOF? 

The  recent  burning  of  two  New  Jersey  schools — both 
fairly  modern — raises  a  doubt  whether  any  building  is 
really  krepruof.  We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  the  fact  that  most  schoolhouses  being  built 
today  contain  every  conceivable  safeguard  against  fire. 

Bordentown  is  a  witness  that  strict  observance  of  the 
State’s  fire  drill  rules  are  the  best  insurance  against  loss  of 
life  when  all  other  safeguards  fail.  Those  rules  are  strict 
and  exact.  No  school  has  an  alibi  for  failing  to  observe 
them  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 


THE  CAMDEIS  CASE 

The  Association  wants  to  aid  legal  cases  which  will 
retain  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  any  rights  given  them 
by  the  law  tir  by  court  decisitms  interpreting  the  law.  It 
is  willing  to  aid  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers 
in  bringing  such  cases. 

This  was  our  purpose  in  helping  finance  Mr.  Creenway 
in  his  case  against  the  Camden  Boanl  of  Education  which 
the  State  Board  decided  against  him  in  December.  The 
case  seemed  important,  since  one  issue  in  it  was  the  ruling 
of  the  (amrt  of  terrors  and  Appeals  in  the  Trenton  salarv 
case. 

The  Stale  Board  decision  commented  at  great  length 
on  the  Trenton  ruling.  It  discusse«i  the  contractual  na¬ 
ture  of  a  salary  schedule,  considering  several  arguments 
not  mentioned  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  It 
reiterated  the  old  assumptions:  that  one  board  could  not 
bind  another;  that  a  salary  schedule  is  a  mere  board 
rule,  valid  only  until  it  is  amended  or  repealed;  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  contractual;  and  that  if  it  were  contractual, 
neither  hoard  nor  Legislature  had  power  to  impair  it. 

The  Slate  Board  indicated  clearly  that  it  does  not  ac- 
«ept  the  apparent  implications  of  the  Trenton  decision. 
Since  every  case  involving  those  principles  must  first  come 
before  the  Stale  Board,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  a  case  involving  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
Trenton  case  go  to  the  highest  court.  Until  we  get  from 
that  court  a  careful  consideration  and  clarification  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  State  Board,  the  legal  rights  of 
teachers  to  increments  under  salary  schedules  will  he 
clouded  in  doubt. 

By  its  financial  support  of  Mr.  Greenway’s  claim 
the  State  Association  indicated  its  desire  for  such  clarifi- 
<'ation,  and  its  willingness  to  fight  for  a  decision  most 
favorable  to  the  teachers’  rights. 


1  plus  1  plus  1  equals  CRISIS 

Mr.  Jones  has  joined  the  Navy.  Miss  Smith  has  left 
school  for  a  defense  job.  Miss  Brown  was  offered  more 
money  in  Urbania.  Put  these  isolated  bits  of  gossip  to¬ 
gether  and  you  have  an  educational  crisis  in  Hometown. 

It  is  not  here  yet,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  coming, 
rhose  schools  and  districts  which  fail  to  recognize  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  will  wake  up  some  morning  to  an  acute 
teacher  shortage.  They  will  have  to  rebuild — at  greater 
cost — a  teaching  staff  which  a  few  adjustments  would 
have  held. 

The  need  of  maintaining  schools  during  war-time  is 
no  mere  slogan  designed  to  protect  what  we  have.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  which  faces  every  community.  Many  of 
the  men  and  some  of  the  women  will  be  drawn  into  the 
military  service.  Both  the  patriotic  and  the  financial  ap¬ 
peal  of  defense  industries  will  attract  others.  Potential 
teachers  will  not  even  get  to  the  teachers’  college  doors. 
And  you  can’t  maintain  education  without  teachers. 

The  shortage  has  alremly  been  felt  in  the  southern 
stales.  It  will  be  felt  increasingly  in  New  Jersey  as  living 
costs,  taxes,  and  industrial  wages  rise.  When  the  situa¬ 
tion  gets  serious,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it.  The  time  for  districts  and  IcH-al  boards  to  act  is  now. 

ON  THE  LIISE 

On  January  n  the  State  turned  S8,140..398  in  rash  over 
to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

That  payment  does  two  things.  It  confirms  the  faith 
of  the  teachers  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  The  1941 
Legislature  made  good  on  pledges  given  by  its  three  pre¬ 
decessors  when  the  need  for  relief  funds  was  great. 

It  also  justifies  the  policy  pursued- -in  spite  »*f  much 
criticism— by  the  Association.  The  Association,  it  will 
l>e  recalled,  bitterly  opposed  the  first  attempt  to  give  the 
Pension  Fund  a  promissory  note  instead  of  cash.  While 
that  opposition  did  not  succeed,  it  did  impress  on  the 
Legislature  the  teachers’  concern  with  the  Fund;  it  made 
the  legislative  promises  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
their  keeping  a  matter  of  legislative  honor. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  Association  acquies<-ed 
ill  further  diversions  on  the  practical  grounds  that  it  was 
better  to  have  a  claim  on  the  full  Educational  Aid  Fund 
than  on  a  mere  portion  of  it.  At  the  same  lime  there  was 
no  other  visible  source  for  the  money  covered  by  the 
“promissory  notes”. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Association’s  leaders  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  money  has  now  been  paid,  while  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  balance  of  the  1939  and  1940  appro¬ 
priations  which  were  to  come  from  railroad  taxes. 

The  prompt  payment  of  this  money  is  a  partial  answer 
to  those  who  criticized  the  agreement  reached  last  year, 
under  which  the  Fund  must  wait  until  19.30  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  due  July  1,  1942.  The  Association  has  never  failed 
to  urge  the  Fund’s  claim  to  cash  on  the  date  due.  It  is 
bending  every  effort  today  to  make  certain  of  cash  for 
the  1943  payment.  He  would  be  an  idealist  indeed,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  refuse  eventual  payment,  with  annual 
interest,  when  the  alternative  is  nothing  at  all. 


Teachers  are  wise  —  too! 


INen  Jersey  leaehers  have  seized 
on  the  Oeilit  Union  Idea. 

'i'hrough  it  they  save  their  own  money. 
1 1,000  New  Jersey  teachers  have  saved 
1,400,000  in  5  years. 

You  can  save  as  much  or  as  little  each 
month  as  your  circumstances  permit. 

I'heir  money  brings  greater  interest, 
rhe  Credit  Union  cuts  out  the  finan¬ 
cial  middleman.  The  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  last  year  by  teacher  credit 
unions  was  4'r. 

Contrast  what  your  Credit  Union  pays 
with  the  interest  you  would  receive 
elsewhere. 


I  hc  Creilit  Union  makes  borrowing 
cheaper  and  easier.  S,800  New  Jersey 
teachers  have  borrowed  54,H00,600  in 
^  years  through  their  credit  unions. 


You  can  meet  sudden  emergencies 
or  avoid  installment  charges  without 
embarrassing  investigation,  without 
“co-signers,”  and  without  exorbitant 
interest. 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY  ’X";:;::; 


TEACH  EKS’  t 

Allantir  County  IVacher*  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Kayontie  reaeher>  Federal  Credit  Ciiioii 

Kloomfield,  N.  J.  Central  F>>ex  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

lUirlinKton  Countv  I'eaeherv  Federal 
I'redit  Cnion 

Camden  |■ea^’her^  and  Civil  Servile 
Federal  Credit  Cnion 

Central  Berjjen  I'eaeher'  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Cumberland  Count\  Teachers  Federal 
t'redit  Cnion 


F'or  additional  information,  write  to 
Teacher  Credit  I'nions  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  e  o  Educational  Review,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


through  thr 

KEDI'I'  UNIONS  OF 

Fast  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

tlartield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Cnion 

Hoboken  School  Kmplovees  h'ederal 
Credit  Cnion 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Cnion 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Monmouth  Count\  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Newark  'Teachers  Credit  Cnion 

Northern  Middlesex  County  'Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Cnion 

I’assaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 


NEW  JERSEY 

Southern  Middlesex  Countv  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  (Tnioti 

>uburbati  Essex  Counts  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnioti 

Teaneck  School  Kmployees  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Trentoti  Teachers  Federal  ('redit  Ctiioii 

Ctiioti  k'ounty  Teacher.  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

Warreti  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

West  F.ssex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Cnion 

West  Hudson  'Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnion 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Cnioti 


